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MOTOR PARTY wrecked three thousand 

miles from home, aided by A2tna’s local 
representative—an embezzler trapped in a far corner of 
the world—the loot of a thief made good—the victim 
of a highway robber reimbursed—the completion of a 
gigantic engineering feat assured through insurance. 
Such dramatic happenings as these feature the story of 
Ana service as unfolded in Aitna advertising. * Aitna 
advertisements reach into every nook and corner of the 
land, telling of the insurance coverage offered by this 
greatest of multiple-line insurance companies—its almost 
universal representation, its prompt, efficient settlement 
of every just claim. * Aitna advertising, by visualiz- 
ing tna protection—the minimizing of virtually every 
form of insurable loss—is quickening the welcome of 
Atna representatives and addifig materially to the 
appreciation of insurance as an institution. 


* 


N. W. AYER & SON, Ine. 


Washington Square, Philadelphia 

NEW YORK BOSTON CHICAGO 

SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Has Advertising Become Too 
Professional P 


I—Craft-Conscious Copy 


By Brian Rowe 


Account Executive, J. J. Gibbons, Ltd. (Advertising Agency) 


(Editorial Note: The first three 
ticles in this issue of Printers’ 
yk are all on the same subject: 
Has Advertising Become Too 
Professional?” All three manu- 
ipts came into our editorial 
fices within a single week. Each 
written by an advertising agency 
xecutive. 


dress. In the dress trade, Paris 
decrees, and the world humbly, and 
to the best of its ability, obeys. 
Fortunately, I say, there is none 
of this Mussolini touch in adver- 
tising; there is not a single source 
which sets the style for a hypno- 
tized following. There are too 
many creative men- 








rng to the fore 

advertising 
roblem which, 
om the viewpoint 
i timeliness and 
mportance, is sec- 
d to none. The 
oblem is timely 
cause during 1930 
ivertising will be 
utinized for re- 
wits as closely as 
was in the days 


We believe they |[ 
|p Boner 


suasiveness 








S present-day advertising 


sional? Is some of the vital, 
rugged forcefulness and per- 
of advertising 
being polished away by too 
much interest in the nicer 
points of craftsmanship? 

Is advertising looking too 
perfect, too machine-made? 
Is it losing those evidences 
of sincerity and spontaneity 
that real art always shows? 


talities at work in 
independent spheres 
there is too 
much freedom of 
individual thought 
for there to be any 
slavish copying of 
an ordained style. 
Consequently, 
when I arrested 
the soup spoon of 
my friend, the art 
director, midway 
between his bouil- 


too _—profes- 














Powers, Ken- ay 
dy and others of that galaxy of 
vertising stalwarts who believed 
fat advertising was supposed to do 
ist one thing—sell. It is import- 
both because it is timely and 
cause it marks a fork in the road 
at leads to advertising’s future. 
hould the industry take the wrong 
tk, it will be a long time beating 
way back to where the right 
irk begins. ] 


T is always dangerous to pro- 
claim, with a sweeping gesture, 


fat advertising is trending this 
fay or that. 

Fortunately advertising is not 
led by that unity of inspira- 


bn which characterizes woman’s 


lon and the en- 
trance to his appetite, with the 
statement that advertising was get- 
ting too craft-conscious, I knew I 
was rather hoping to enliven a dull 
day with the sparks one can usually 
count on when one rubs minds with 
an artist, than expecting to be al- 
lowed to get away with such a 
sweeping announcement. 

And yet even in the more judicial 
atmosphere of my study at night, I 
am still wondering whether there 
is not some shadow of truth in my 
extemporary suggestion. 

It is not difficult to detect, in any 
current publication, and particu- 
larly those whose appeal tends to- 
ward class rather than mass, a suf- 
ficiency of advertising that smacks 


Table of Contents on page 178 
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too much of the clever ad-crafter, 
and too little of the man who is 
engaged in the desperately serious 
business of getting an idea into the 
public mind. If I may use an 
analogy, the actor seems a little 
more inclined to play to the gallery 
than to interpret the mind of the 
dramatist. There is perhaps a little 
more cleverness displayed than was 
usual a few years ago, and a little 
less sincerity of purpose; more in- 
trusion of craft, and less mindful- 
ness of the ultimate purpose of 
what is being done. It is harder 
to feel, after reading the most ad- 
vanced advertising of the day, that 
one has a very clear picture of 
what is in the advertiser’s mind, 
and easier to mark the tricks of 
the trade that have been employed 
in creating the advertisement. 


“Brain W avers” 
I am reminded of an ipse dixit 
of Sir William Crawford, made at 


the Atlantic City convention of the 
then A. A. C. of W. in 1923, when, 


with a curiously British idiom, he 


remarked that “the day of the 
brain-waver in advertising has 
passed.” He was, of course, re- 
ferring more to the “clever” 
sloganeer and the “idea” man than 
to the copy writer, the visualizer, 
and the artist. But he was making 
a point which was in all ways simi- 
lar to that which is in my mind— 
that cleverness is less effective than 
fitness for purpose. 

One notices a great deal of copy 
that reads too much like clever 
copy, and too little like the urgent 
belief of the man who wrote it. I 
am always most moved by copy 
when it has a simplicity and direct- 
ness about it; when it seems that 
the writer had something on his 
chest which was burning him up, 
and had to be said because he felt 
that the world must know about it. 
I am a great deal less impressed 
with a conjunction of polished 
phrases, plucked, not from the vital 
currency of daily life, but from 
that remote treasury of dead gems 
which seems to be at the disposal 
only of copy writers. 

One notices a great many com- 
positions which seem to suggest the 
visualizer strutting his stuff, and 
showing the boss that he is worth 


his salary. Tricky compositions 
new shapes, new arrangements ; dq 
vices chosen more for their novel 
than for their usefulness. Patterg 
that catch the attention, but den 
passage to the hasty reader whi 
would glean the meaning of 
page. Signatures cleverly placed 
from the point of view of balancd 
but misplaced from the reader 
point of view. Headlines that a 
satisfying to the pride of the ty 
pographer, but hindersome to ¢ 
easy flow of the sense. Typ 
graphical tricks that evoke pleasa 
compliments when the “boys” a 
lunching together, but ignore ¢ 
fact that one of the primary fund 
tions of advertising is to inform: 
uninterested public. 

And lastly, one notices, to 
rarely, that look of honesty a 
sincerity which sat so definitely 
some of the simpler advertisemen 
of the old-timers. There is, as 
write, an advertisement of the Fo 
company running—an_ unadornd 
announcement—which has this sa 
honesty of look about it. Ho 
stalwart it looks against its mo 
fussy brethren, so tricked out wit 
the adornments of the clevé 
craftsman ! 

One comes back inevitably to t 
old tag: ars est celare artem. 
self-effacement is the hallmark 4 
art in the general, how much mo 
should it be of advertising art 
particular ! 

For, as printing is the means ¢ 
traffic between the author and th 
reader, so is advertising an avent 
of approach from the advertiser 
his public. As typography in tl 


the mind of the writer lying sta 
on the page, so is advertising m¢ 
effective when it does least to i 
pede traffic between the mind 
the advertiser and the public. 
Advertising is not performil 
the function for which its creato 
are (however inadequately) 
munerated when it becomes a pi¢ 
of unrelated self-expression by t 
various craftsmen concerned 
good ad-crafter should have t 
many different things to express 
worry about self-expression. P¢ 
haps he should end up by havi 
no personality at all, having lost 
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oday’s business “‘be- 


strides the narrow world like a 
colossus.” And advertising . . . 


As one of the six largest advertising agencies 
in the world, this company sees business prob- 
lems with eyes focussed on world horizons, 


Our nine offices in the United States and 
Canada—our branches in London, Paris and 
Frankfort, o. M.—are not alone sources of 
information on local conditions. They are 
focal points to which come all that is most 
progressive in advertising technique. 


McCann may well solve a sales problem in 
London with an idea originated in San Fran- 
cisco and first applied in Toronto—all under 
this company’s supervision. 


But despite our size and the scope of our 
activities, we are so organized that every ac- 
count has the personal direction of one of 
our principals and the service of first rank 
advertising men. Do you know our record 
for holding business? 


“m™EENACC ann 


COMPANY + ADVERTISING 


+ LONDON - PARIS + FRANKFORT, o. M. 
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in a lifetime of expressing other 
people! 

There is, to the true craftsman, 
a great joy in losing himself in the 
expression of other characters, as 
there is to an artist on the stage. 

A love of self-expression is quite 
definitely a vice in an ad-crafter, 
be he typographer, writer, visual- 
izer or artist. Who would welcome 
a talking machine which makes 
it evident that it is doing a clever 
job in turning scratches on a rec- 
ord into sound waves? Who en- 
joys a radio that has to remind 
you that it isn’t the real voice 
speaking to you by inserting a little 
caroling of its own? 

In reading printed things, one 
should see words, not type. In 
reading advertising, one should see 
the story, not the vehicle by which 
it is expressed. 

The well-dressed woman always 
looks as if she dressed without 
fuss or bother—her studied sim- 
plicity makes you see, not what she 
wears, but what she is. 

Dramatic gestures in type or lay- 
out are often a handicap. Talka- 
tive typography is disastrous. When 
you are trying to talk to 1,000,000 
people at once, and your typog- 
raphy starts talking, too, your 
chances of success are very slim 
indeed. 

Spend a moment with your mem- 
ory, gentle reader. How many ad- 
vertisements do you remember for 
some clever stunt of ad-craft, and 
how many for what they said? 
Said Whistler, “Finished work 
shows no trace of work.” A 
perfect advertisement is like a 
perfect window pane, _ through 
which you look without noticing it. 

“Great printing,” said Holbrook 
Jackson, “even when it is gay 
printing, is always austere—be- 
cause, although a craft in itself, 
print is not a thing in itself; like 
a picture, it is a bridge between 
creator and assimilator, between 
author and reader. Gracious- 
ness, friendliness, dignity should 
be there, but always unobtrusively. 
Self-effacement is the etiquette of 
good printing.” And may I add, 
good advertising? —realizing, of 
course that attention value may be 
obtained without obtruding signs 


INK Dec 


- 19, 104 
of craft consciousness on 
reader, 

James Russell Lowell speaks 
“that exquisite something , 
style, which, like the grade of pe 
fect breeding, everywhere persy 
sive and nowhere emphatic, mak 
itself felt by the skill with which 
effaces itself, and masters us j 
last with a sense of undefinab) 
completeness.” 

It is well admitted that mo 
writers go through at least tw 
stages in the matter of style. 
first they are craft-conscious; the 
make an obvious effort to achiey 
style; they are more concern 
with the choice of word, wit 
rhythm, cadence and harmony tha 
with what they have to say. Grady 
ally they pass from this phase 
they master their craft; they forg 
style, because it becomes a natura 
part of them; and their thought 
can then flow white-hot from th 
crucible of their minds, unimped 
by the search for the right crystal 
lization in expression. 


Very Little Craft Twenty-five 


Years Ago 


It would, in a general way, | 
true to say that twenty-five year 
ago there was very little thoug 
of craft in advertising. That wa 
before the day of the artist in ad 
vertising, before the advent 0 
beauty to typography, before th 
coming of the skilled visualizer. 

In those days, advertising ¥ 
effective because those who wer 
charged with its creation were ¢s 
sentially aware of its urgent pu 
pose. It was not artistic; ther 
were few real craftsmen workin 
at it; but it knew what it was try 
ing to do. 

Then came the artists and th 
craftsmen; the specialists. The 
have brought the much neede 
beauty to advertising; but beim 
artists, they are a little fond 0 
self-expression : and being specia 
ists, they are not always so esse 
tially aware of the bigger purpos 
of the ultimate work in which thei 
craft has to play its part. 

Consequently one is able somq 
times to see a certain conflict b 
tween the desires of the specialig 
and the aims of the advertiser; 
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grough Trading Area Coverage Through One Newspaper! 





=Dver a Million 
Lines in Radio 


ORE than one million lines of radio 
advertising in The 
Journal in eleven months id eleven 
days! Almost twice wa ae | for the 


same period last year }: just one 
of the many 1 & Journal 


ac ception- 
ng power of the rich Malwaukee- 
Asin market and the 


;it at one low adverts 
B, the newspaper reack 
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certain obtrusiveness of the part, 
which mars the effective unity of 
the whole; a certain lack of that 
self-sacrificing effacement which is 
the ultimate expression of art. 

“You,” said Demosthenes the 
orator, to Aeschines his rival, 
“make them say, ‘How well he 
speaks!’ I make them say, ‘Let 
us march against Philip!” 


P. F. Holden with Remington 


Quotation Board 

P. F. Holden, formerly with Sears, 
Roebuck & Company and the General 
Motors Corporation and, more recently, 
vice-president of Clarence Sullivan & 
Company, Chicago, financial advertising, 
is now assistant to the president of the 
Remington Automatic Quotation Board 
Corporation, New York. He is in charge 
of advertising and sales promotion. 


D. J. McCarthy to Direct 


Goodyear Sales in Canada 

D. J. McCarthy, assistant sales man- 
ager of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company of Canada, Ltd., has been 
made general sales manager of that com- 
pany. He has been associated with the 
Goodyear company for the last seventeen 
years. 


W. C. Benson with Erickson 
Agency 
Willard Chesleigh Benson, formerly 
with the F. Wallis Armstrong Company, 
Philadelphia advertising agency, as ac- 
count and copy executive, has joined 
The Erickson 
vertising agency. 


A. N. Day Joins Beecher- 
Maxwell Agency 


Arthur N. Day, formerly with Fuller 


& Smith, Cleveland, and, more re- 
cently, with the Emery Advertising 
Company, St. Louis, has joined Beecher- 
Maxwell, Inc., St. Louis advertising 
agency. 


Brockland & Moore Agency 


Changes Name 
The name of Brockland & Moore, 
Inc., St. Louis advertising agency, has 
been changed to Ralph Moore, Inc. The 
change is one of name only, 


Appoints D’Arcy Agency 
Lambert-Fesler, Inc., St. Louis, maker 
of Dew Deodorant, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the D’Arcy Ad- 
vertising Company, of that city. This 

appointment is effective January 1. 


ompany, New York ad- 


INK 


Norwich Pharmacal 


Appointments 

The Norwich Pharmacal Comp, 
Norwich, N. Y., has appointed Young 
Rubicam, Inc., New York acvertisy 
agency, to direct the advertising of 
Pepto-Bismol and Amolin. Kelly, Spij 
& Watkins, Inc., also of New York, 
been appointed to direct the advertis) 
of the company’s Unguentine R, 
Cones and Antoinette Donnelly 
cialties. 

The Canadian advertising of the \\ 
wich company will be handled by 
man, Hoge, Ltd., Toronto advertisi 
agency. 


Corson Kneezel, Advertising 
Manager, Kolster Radio 


Corson Kneezel has been appointed 
vertising manager of the Kolster Rad 
Corporation, New York. e form 
was with Evans, Kip & Hackett, Ing 
New York advertising agency. Pr 
ously he had been with Foster 
Kleiser on the Pacific Coast. 


Appoint Wightman-Hodging 


ration, the St. Joseph Lead Compa 
and the Filtrators Company, Inc., all 
New York, have appointed Wightm 
Hodgins, Inc., advertising 

that city, to direct their 
accounts. 


G. V. Lowrie with H. K. 
McCann Agency 


G. V. Lowrie, until recently secreta 
and business manager of Crowell, Cran 
Williams & Company, Inc., Chicago 
vertising agency, has joined the Chic 
office of The a i McCann Compan 
as space buyer. 


Meyercord Account to 
Vanderhoof 


The Meyercord Company, Chicag 
manufacturer of decalcomania signs a 
decorations, has appointed Vanderhoof 
Company, of that city, as advertisin 
counsel, effective January 1. Magazine 
and business publications will be used. 


Sterling Silversmiths Guild t 
Kenyon & Eckhardt 


The Sterling Silversmiths Guild « 
America, New York, has appointed Ker 
yon & Eckhardt, Inc., New York at 
vertising agency, to direct its adv 
ing account. 


C. C. Winningham to Open 
London Office 


C. C. Winningham, Inc., Detroit 
vertising agency, will open an office 
London. L. Slater will be n 
ager. 
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“4 | |OWAPLANS T0 
cof =| PAVETHOUSAND 
| MILES IN 1930! 


ister Rad Governor Tells aoe 
cat id : Iowa Is Behind Him. 


ney. Pre 





Radio | 


Rens : Iowa Will build approximately 
f : 1,000 miles of paving on its pri- 
Hodgin mary road system in 1930, and 


grade 400 miles of the remaining 
600 miles of the system not now 
graded Governor Hammill wired 
President Hoover Monday. 
$30,000,000 Expenditure. 
Such a program will call for 
the expenditure of about $30,- 
000,000, according to the gover- 
ner, of which $26,000,000 would 
-Y be used for paving and $4,000,000 
ly secreta for grading. 
Such a speeding up will result 
the Chic in shortening the period in which 
Iowa will get a system of roads 
second to none in the country by 
at least a year. Iowa now has 
approximately 2,400 miles of pri- 
mary road paving and 3,300 miles 
of gravel, which means that S85 


per cent of the primary system is 
surfaced. 














rdt . 2 out of every 3 families in the central two-thirds of Iowa read 


The Des Moines Register 
and Tribune 


Over 230,000 Daily 

















Has Advertising Become Too 
Professional P 


I1*—Institutional Copy Is Taken for a Ride 


By David G. Ritchie 


Secretary, 


HAT does the present-day 
trend toward institutional 
advertising mean? Why have so 
many manufacturers ceased to sell 
the products they make, and in- 
stead begun tooting their own 
horns? Why has so much copy be- 
come vague and general—so devoid 
of the kind of selling appeal that 
makes one want a product for its 
merits, and its merits alone? 

Here the public is being told of 
the great resources behind a certain 
maker of automobiles. There it is 
being told of the happy “family” 
which a certain clothing manu fac- 
turer employs six days out of the 
week. Again, the public is quite 
stoutly informed that this concern, 


being the oldest and having a back- 
ground of a half century, just can’t 
help turning out better stuff than 


Do our friends, the 
ultimate consumers, want to buy 
out the manufacturers, or do they 
want to buy the best products at 
the best price? 

Good-will is a great thing—its 
attainment is very often worthy of 
large appropriations. But there are 
numerous cases where good-will 
can be best founded on fair-deal- 
ing, on service, on the sale of qual- 
ity merchandise at reasonable 
prices. Advertising that can sell 
goods, quite naturally sells the 
good-will of the manufacturer at 
the same time. 

In many cases, institutional cam- 
paigns are fully justified, necessary 
and profitable. But there seems 
today to be such a_ widespread 
epidemic of this sort of thing that 
its power and glory is waning. 
When _ over-worked, institutional 
advertising weakens itself. That's 
just one of the old laws of eco- 
nomics. 

What a pleasure it is these days 


competitors. 


*The first three articles in this issue 
are all on the same subject: “Has Adver- 
tising Become Too Professional?” 


Heaton-Paschall, 


Inc. (Advertising Agency) 


to sit down and read a piece ¢ 
copy which, straight from 
shoulder, tells the advantages of 
given product, how it is mad 
what it will do—and how it dog 
it. How refreshing and stimula 
ing is copy that tells its story wit 
punch—with gusto. Before the 
work is done some copy writ 
make you want their products—a 
make you want them badly! Ap 
yet theSe writers never wand 
from the bounds of truth. Th 
possess that rare ability to trans 
mit to others the enthusiasm the 
feel. Such writers invariably g 
a response from their readers j 
actual sales that institutional cop) 
must labor overtime to obtain. 

Another tendency less rare 
justified is the lackadaisical copy 
which seems to assume that buyer 
are going to flock to counters ask 
ing for the advertised product eve 
though no real stimulus is given 
In other words, much copy today 
says a few unimportant things t 
tie up with a wildly imaginatiy 
heading, then puts forth a littl 
effort to create a desire and clos 
possible sales. 

When you get right down to it 
good copy appeals are no differen 
from what they used to be. Adver- 
tising is still selling in print, and 
copy that runs along smoothly, giv- 
ing facts about the product in al 
interesting fashion, ringing true, 
smacking of honest sincerity, is the 
copy that gets the orders. 

Advertising that can sell a given 
product naturally infers the cap 
bility and the trustworthiness of 
the manufacturer. Why spend 
thousands of dollars telling pro 
spective buyers about something 
that interests them very little? It's 
what the product will do, that cor 
cerns them—not shares of stock if 
the company. 

Most institutional advertising is 
beautifully written. Its rhythm 











to trans. 

iasm they 

riably ge 

wy Another 

onal copy great company 

btain. recognizes trends 
in Florida as reflected 


on the sales record, and now 


| 2 . N EF 
things t ‘ A 
laginatiy 


1 a litth 
and clos 


Company becomes the builder of a 
southeastern office-showroom-warehouse 
pe building in Jacksonville. In Florida because 
Adveaa. «Of the growing importance of the state in wealth 
Hem = and development ; in Jacksonville because here is the 
% industrial and commercial center of the far southeast. 
And it is in Jacksonville that advertisers find their 


basic approach to city and state buying-power, through 


Che Florida Cimes-Union 


JACKSONVILLE. FLA. 


Represented Nationally by 


° REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York .. . Chicago... Philadelphia ... Los Angeles . . . San Francisco 
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and power leave one gasping. But 
when everyone’s doing it, whi 
manufacturer shall we patronize? 
They all seem to be wealthy, pros- 
perous, supplied with plenty of 
pleasant workers, having at their 
command untold resources and 
facilities. Such copy leaves most 
readers in a quandary. It de- 
presses them with a knowledge of 
their own insignificance. 

The job of advertising is more 
than simply getting a manufac- 
turer’s name before the public eye 
—although that is of vital impor- 
tance. It is more than breeding 
good-will. It must, of necessity, 
be nothing less than honest-to-gosh 
selling. And selling can’t be done 
as well with whispers as with a he- 
man voice. 

Institutional advertising (when 
wrongly or prematurely used) 
owes its insufficiency to one of two 
things : 

First—a false impression. This 
impression, often formed by ad- 
vertisers, is that because they spend 
so many thousands of dollars say- 
ing to the public—“Here we are— 
come and buy”’—the public is go- 
ing to come a-running. If such 
were the case, we'd all be out of 
jobs. Competition has given birth 
to institutional advertising, but 
this kind of advertising alone is 
unable to keep a manufacturer in 
the running. 

Second—a weakness. It’s much 
easier to talk generalities than it is 
to dig in, find selling ideas, and 
then sell them. There are many 
concerns which have grown weary 
of their own advertising, and in a 
moment of weakness have resorted 
to an institutional campaign as the 
grand and glorious way out of the 
difficulty. The fallacy in this in- 
stance is evident. 

There is one way—and only one 
way—of selling to the average 
buyer. Any good salesman will tell 
you that this way is to create a 
desire in the prospect’s mind by 
the judicious application of en- 
thusiasm to the story of “how, 
where and why,” so that the bene- 
fits to be derived from the article 
seem to exceed the price that must 
be paid. 

Advertising’s job is to create 
that desire. 
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To Publish New German 
Newspaper 


appear eeety 31, and will be ; 
as the hicagoer Tageblatt. The week) 
edition, which has recently started pu 
lication, is known as the Illinois Stag: 
Herold. 

The new corporation, of which Erne 
L. Klein is general manager, has takes 
over the personnel, 
of the Chicagoer Herold, which ss. 
pended publication. Egmont Sonderling 
is business manager and K. Sabi 
mann, advertising manager. Julius Kleix 
executive editor of the Winona, Min, 
National Weeklies, German publishing 
syndicate, will also be the chief ¢j 


torial advisor of the new publication, 


Neva-Clog Account to Bates 
Agency 

The Neva-Clog Products Company, 
Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., manufacturer 
of Neva-Clog stapling pliers, No-Ring 
notebooks and Neo-Clip binders has ap. 
pointed the J. D. Advertising 
Agency, Springfield, Mass., to direct its 
advertising account. Business papers 
and magazines will be used. 


Frank McCullough with 
Young & Rubicam 


Frank McCullough, formerly an a- 
count executive with Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Inc., and the Fed- 
eral Advertising Agency, Inc., has joine 
the merchandising staff of Young & 
Rubicam, Inc., New York advertising 
agency. 


Kolynos Appoints Jordan 
Advertising Abroad 


The Kolynos Company, New Haver, 
Conn., manufacturer of Kolynos tooth 
paste, has appointed Jordan Advertising 


‘ Abroad, Inc., to direct its foreign aé- 


vertising. This appointment is effective 


January 1. 


Coal Account to Wales 
Agency 
Burns Brothers, New York, distribu 
tors of coal, have appointed the Wales 
Advertising Company, Inc., of that city, 
to direct their advertising account. 
Eastern newspapers will be used. 


Zenitherm Account to Croot 
Agency 
The Zenitherm Company, Inc., New 
York, wall and floor materials, has > 
inted the Samuel C. Croot Company, 
ine. advertising agency of that city, © 
direct its advertising account. 
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THANK YOU 
MR. BABSON 








We have received your Babsonchart 
and Barometer Letter of Decem- 
ber 2, 1929 and thank you fcr it. 


» K. Sabi 
alius Klein, You have told far better than we are 


pt able, the story we have been trying 

piel to get over to Eastern manufacturers 
ever since the recent activity of Wall 
Street, namely, that the farming 
districts are the ones which are going 
to produce sales during the period 
we are entering, and the concerns 
which sell to the farmers may expect 
better business during the next year 
or two. 


This condition should place Okla- 
homa in the spotlight of sales ac- 
tivity during the next two years, for 
73.4% of its entire population is rural. 
This rural population in Oklahoma 
subscribes to and reads the Okla- 
homa Farmer-Stockman. Manufac- 
turers who advertise in The Oklahoma 
Farmer-Stockman may look forward 
to increased sales here. 











Again we thank you, Mr. Babson, 
for your December 2nd report. 


191,661 ABC CIRCULATION 





distribu: 


J=f |The OKLAHOMA 
: FARMER: STOCKMAN 


. OKLAHOMA CITY. QKLAH OMA 

Toot THE OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 
- The DAILY OKLAHOMAN-WKY- OKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 

wy > National Representative: E.Katz Special Advertising Agency 


mpany, 
city, to 
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POSITION 
DOMINANCK 


Ordinarily—the price of preferred pos 
tion is disturbingly dear—the cost of ad 
vertising dominance is prohibitive. 





In Midweek—low rate, generous editorial, 
allotment and small-page size combine t 
offer every advertiser in its pages clearfiry. 
‘uncrowded place—and the user of page 
units a dominance unattainable in other 
media at many times the cost. 


Add to these—the attention value of color 
available in even the smallest units and 
you have an opportunity for distinctive, 
forceful advertising, it will pay you to in-§ 
vestigate. 





NEW YORK 
Smee. A J. B. Woodward 
epresentatives: 110 E. 42d St. 
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thout Premium 
Within Reason 





THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


MID WEEK FEATURES 





etmptogravure to The Chi- 
0 Daily News—has 
1a preferred position 
the library table—an 


URDERS™ ~ ay meses © tatrews 


blished place in the sngotentoattastth beesieetneaiaanip=tiatag tae 








ding time budget. No 
"ional magazine—mass or class—meets even 
third so many readers in the Chicago market. 


ILY NEWS 


‘paper 





SAN FRANCISCO ATLANTA Member of The 100,000 


. Geo. Krogness A. D. Grant ° eas 
ker Ist Nat. Bank Bldg. 711-712 Glenn Bldg. Group of American Cities 
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= The Detroit Ne = 
eatin tere 





2,000,000 Lines Automotive 
Advertising Achieved by News 


For the first time in Detroit newspaper his- 
tory the 2,000,000 line mark in automotive 
advertising for any calendar year or lesser 
period was achieved by The News. Con- 
paring this preference among automotive 
advertisers for the various newspapers, 
The News is shown to have printed 
2,000,642 lines up to but not including 
Advertisers in The December 8, while the second medium car- 
News’ annual Auto tied 1,579,966 lines, and the third medium 
Show Number pub- 1,041,516 lines. This leadership in auto- 
lished Jan. 19 should motive advertising reflects the singularly 
make their reserva- . 
tens corby, thorough coverage of The Detroit News. 
Reaching four out of five Detroit homes 
taking any English newspaper, The News 
. alone adequately covers Detroit—a fact of 
intense significance to the present pur- 
chasers of advertising space. 


The Detroit News 


THE HOME NEWSPAPER 


New York Office: Chicago Office: 
I. A. Klein, 50 E. 42nd St, J. E. Lutz, 180 N. Michigan 
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Has Advertising Become Too 
Professional P 


III*—Advertising and Selling by Ritual 


By Frank James Reynolds 


President, Albert Frank & Company (Advertising Agency) 


AN interesting bit of direct-by- 
f1 mail was received at my home 
address a few weeks ago. It 
described briefly a rather expen- 
sive apparatus. It fitted in with 
certain vague plans I have for add- 
ing to the convenience of my city 

I filled in the business 
reply card. 

The nattily dressed salesman who 
called at my office a few days later 
greeted me in the cheery manner 
of a successful, though long mis- 
placed, cousin who had been in- 
tending to look me up for years. 
Before he had placed his camel’s- 
hair coat on a convenient chair, I 
learned that he knew two members 
of my golf club. As he settled 
himself in the chair beside my desk 
and placed his left gray spat on his 
right knee, he referred humorously 
to the fierce battles he had won and 
lost at bridge with one of my best 
clients. 

We were getting along right 
jolly. The beginning of a beautiful 
friendship seemed imminent. I had 
the feeling that the next time he 
laughed he would put his hand on 
my knee. I uncrossed my legs and 
moved closer to my desk. It was a 
busy day for me. I had already 
postponed one appointment that 
had promised to be prolonged. I 
asked about the apparatus. 

He told me that his company was 
not only the oldest but the largest 
manufacturer in the field. The fin- 
ished product represented the ex- 
perience of um-teen years. Instal- 
lations had been made in both the 
country homes and city apartments 
of certain business men who are 
prominent in Wall Street and Fifth 
Avenue. He named them all. That 
reminded him of what the wealthy 

ell-known Mr. So-and-So 
im when he had called at his 


rst three articles in this issue 
the same subject: “Has Adver- 


using P come Too Professional ?” 
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home in Westchester last month to 
ask if everything was satisfactory. 

It was ‘at this point that my sec- 
retary reminded me that I must 
terminate our téte-a-téte. I men- 
tioned that I had been anxious to 
learn whether a satisfactory instal- 
lation could be made in my apart- 
ment. He graciously handed me a 
book—forty-eight pages of 10-point 
—and promised to call again. 

He has telephoned twice. I have 
not found it convenient to make 
another appointment. Perhaps, 
sometime, I may find time to read 
the book. I doubt, however, that 
it will give definite information. 
The floor plan of the apartment 
building in which I live is some- 
what peculiar. The salesman did 
not impress me as one who is 
equipped to answer technical de- 
tails relative to the proposition he 
represents. And so I have put the 
matter aside temporarily. 

A good salesman would have 
sold me something in the twenty 
minutes I wasted that morning. I 
was ready to talk business, furnish 
full particulars relative to my re- 
quirements and give careful consid- 
eration to definite facts and details. 
Even if I had not given an order 
at the time, the information prob- 
ably would have resulted in a later 
sale. 

This experience reminded me of 
something that had occurred to me 
before, i.e., that poor salesmanship 
and advertising which fall short of 
the mark have much in common, 
just as there is a definite similarity 
between good salesmanship and 
good advertising. 

A great deal of money is being 
spent for advertising that is open 
to the same criticisms that may be 
directed against my friendly sales- 
man. He is one of that great ma- 
jority of salesmen who, in some 
degree, too obviously display the 
tricks of their trade. He follows 
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certain rites which faulty or, per- 
haps, superficial observation has led 
him to believe are fundamental 
requisites of successful selling. 
With one eye closed, you can pre- 
dict with almost perfect accuracy 
what his next move is going to 
be. Some advertising is just like 
that. 

Poor salesmanship and ill-advised 
advertising probably are based upon 
the same faulty premises and con- 
clusions. As indicated above, the 
error may be traceable to a super- 
ficial study or consideration of 
really essential elements which, in 
my opinion, make for good selling 
and effective advertising. 

The men whom I consider good 
salesmen have full information 
about the product or service they 
have to sell. They tell me what I 
want to know—how my needs will 
be most satisfactorily filled. They 
are interested in what they are do- 
ing. They give me the impression 
that they have studiously applied 
themselves to learning their job. 
Particularly I have in mind a cer- 
tain insurance salesman and a se- 
curity salesman. I present my 
problems quite frankly and have 
come to rely upon their expert 
counsel. 

These salesmen do not employ the 
obvious artifices of salesmanship. 
If anything, their other customers 
and prospects must share my feel- 
ing that they are endeavoring to 
learn how they may be of service. 
They have the confidence of their 
customers because they have shown 
that they deserve it. They move 
with easy assurance, and any dis- 
play of friendliness is accepted as 
genuine. 

The poor salesman imitates the 
easy assurance. That is all that he 
has noticed about the technique of 
the good salesman. Or he is too 
lazy to labor for success. The 
more high-pressure the type, 7 
more likely his assurance will tf 
of the bubbling- -over, back- P saree 
and knee-tapping variety. You 
learn about his golf score and 
handicaps on the first visit. He 
mentions his wife’s first name on 
the second. The third time he 
calls he wants to take you to a 
show. But, if you wish to learn 



























definite facts about his product, a 
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conference must be arranged x 
that he may bring someone ¢ly 
along. Essentially, I am not jn. 
terested in a salesman’s home life 
but in the product or service he 
has to sell. 

The poor advertisement, likewise 
attempts to step its product into 
the front line without presenting 
an adequate basis of fact. Man 
years ago, professional advertising 
men were able to convince the 
great majority of advertisers that 
customers were not interested ina 
factory’s home life. Certainly not 
beyond the point where it may af- 
fect the merchandise. Many an ad- 
vertiser suffered genuine pain when 
the picture of a factory was re- 
moved from his advertisements 
That was so long ago, in fact, 
that I have forgotten how many 
windows there are in a certain bis- 
cuit factory. Yet, it is probable 
that many hundreds of thousands 
of dollars were spent in advertising 
that fact before the advertiser be- 
gan using his space to tell the 
public about the biscuits. 

There are many die-hards among 
advertisers, however. Deletion of 
the picture of the factory now sf, 
rather generally conceded. Them >", 

» — 1 Masomethi 
photograph of the “founder,” with: 
sideburns, with rare exceptions is _ © 
absent. Nevertheless, a great deal 
of white space and type is en- 
ployed to paint pictures of the 
factory in words—facts relative t 
size, age and “how good we are”— 
rather than giving pertinent infor- 
mation about the product. 

Advertising which extols the fol- 
lowing of the product, rather than 
its merits, is, from my _ point of 
view, only an adaptation of the pic- 
ture of the factory. If it should 
be announced that Babe Ruth ani 
Greta Garbo smoke only the Whoo- 
sit cigarette, I suppose that I should 
be convinced. But if, next month, 
I learn that Queen Marie ané 
Peggy Joyce have a decided pref- 
erence for another brand, that 
would put me in a most disturbing 
quandary. 

Millions of dollars are¢ 
each year by the tobacco compe 
nies. But, with the exception o! 
the initial advertising of one mat- 
ufacturer, I have yet to read a 
advertisement which presents 4 
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jefinite reason why a certain ciga- 
rette is of good quality, or which 
might leave me with the impres- 
sion that it might be less injurious 
than another. 

[ have been told that prime ciga- 
rette tobacco is obtained from a 
certain part of the leaf or plant. 
To the best of my memory, how- 
ever, only one advertiser has tried 
to capitalize the care exercised in 
the selection of tobacco. Then, this 
was deserted for a catch-phrase. 
Secret processes are extolled. If 
less secret, the advertising might be 
more convincing. I am advised to 
be nonchalant. And I smoke only 
when | am nervous. 

\n amazing amount of money is 
being spent for advertising space 
whose compelling and practically 
sole feature is attention value. Be- 
yond that point, it sags. Just as 
did my friendly salesman. Both 
the advertisement and the sales- 
man should make a pleasing en- 
trance. Both, also, should tell me 
what I want to know. While sales- 
men need not cost much on un- 
productive sales, each advertise- 
ment costs a definite amount of 
cash. It should sell the consumer 
something—definite and convincing 
facts or, at the least, a favorable 
impression, for a favorable impres- 
sion may represent a _ half-made 
sale. 

Good advertising need not em- 
ploy bizarre display. It does not 
require unusual oddities of type. 
Such extremes detract from a 
frank, straightforward and confi- 
dence-inspiring presentation of 
fact. Companies which have con- 
sistently adhered to such a work- 
a-day conception of the job their 
advertising should do, have found 
that, over a long period of years, 
their investment in white space has 
yielded a certain and ever-increas- 
ing return. Prominent among the 
score of outstanding examples 
which readily occur to me are: 
Campbell’s Soup, Crane Valves, 
Ivory Soap, Rolls-Royce, General 
Electric and Canadian Pacific. 

The other advertising sells, I am 
told. “The proof of the pudding,” 
etc. I know that many advertis- 
ers insist upon changing their copy 
accordingly. Many examples of 
rapidly increased sales volume, re- 
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sulting from advertising which I 
have criticized, are available. I 
admit it. The poor salesman, too, 
may say something loud enough 
and often enough so that he will 
influence purchases. The poor 
salesman may, primarily by selling 
his personality, produce a tempo- 
rarily large volume of sales. Ad- 
vertising, that is basically inferior, 
also has been successful for a 
period of time. The test is whether 
it holds the customer. Does he 
repeat? Next year? And the 
year after that? 

The objective of all good sales- 
manship is not to make a sale but 
to make a customer. The best ad- 
vertising, likewise, should endeavor 
to make customers through the me- 
dium of a first sale. If an adver- 
tisement makes a first contact or 
sale through employing the more 
usual tricks of the trade, the prob- 
abilities are that it falls short of 
the objective of all good advertis- 
ing. A sale may be made, but an- 
other advertiser who is employing 
basically sound advertising prin- 
ciples has an even better opportu- 
nity than before to make that pur- 
chaser his customer. 


H. G. Greenfield with 
J. Walter Thompson 


Harlan G. Greenfield, recently an ac- 
count executive with the Elmer H. Doe 
Advertising Agency, Louisville, Ky., and 
at one time with Charles Scribner's 
Sons, New York, has joined the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, Inc., at 
Chicago. 


B. C. Hawks, President, U. S. 
Playing Card 


Benjamin C. Hawks, president of the 
Standard Playing Card Company, Chi- 
cago, since 1906, and a director of the 
United States Playing Card Company, 
Cincinnati, has been ected president of 
the latter company. 


Heinn Account to Burns-Hall 
Agency 
Company, 
manufacturer of loose-leaf binders, 
placed its advertising account with the 
Burns-Hall Advertising Agency, of that 
city. 


The Milwaukee, 


has 


Heinn 


The net profit of the Kelvinator Cor- 
poration for the fiscal year ended Sep- 
tember 30, 1929 amounted to $1,221,383, 
after all charges. This compares with a 
net loss for the previous year of 
$999,821. 





Out of the Huddle—Into the Play 


Which Way Do We Run from Here—Forward? 


Or Shall We Tear 


Out the White Bathrooms? 


By Roy Dickinson 


D*: JULIUS KLEIN, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce, made 
a happy remark when, addressing 
the National Survey Conference, he 
said, “The nation is now looking 
to you business men to get out of 
the huddle of conferences and play 
ball.” Where do we go from here? 
is what the country is asking the 
business executives who have been 
issuing statements from Washing- 
ton. 

The sounds which count from 
now on are the tinkle of cash reg- 
ister bells, the clang of shovels and 
the noise of men working and 
working intelligently. 

When we read that it is work 
which counts, let us apply it to 
executives, as well as to the men 
who work under them, because 


many an executive gives lip service 


at the shrine of work and prosper- 
ity and then goes home and cuts 
wages. What a man says in pub- 
lic and does in private are often 
two entirely different things. 

Intelligent, far-sighted action on 
the part of management is_ the 
thing the public wants. The As- 
sistant Secretary of Commerce, in 
another happy phrase, told man- 
agement at the conference that to- 
day, with communication facilities 
as they are, “unseen millions will 
get a play-by-play report of your 
decisions and particularly of your 
actions.” And particularly, it is 
to be hoped, of the actions of man- 
agement that affect the purchasing 
power of America’s millions. Any 
period of business uncertainty is a 
challenge to every manufacturer to 
put more brains and intelligent ef- 
fort into his business. Real intel- 
ligence tries to overcome by better 
management what others try to ac- 
complish by wage reduction. It is 
well to keep that fact in mind. 

It is in those industries farthest 
removed from the consumer in sell- 
ing and merchandising that unem- 
ployment, low wages, wage reduc- 
tions and layoffs are the rule. It 


is in those industries close to con. 
sumers, whose owners and man- 
agers have kept within their ow 
hands the processes of selling, that 
forward-looking management, high 
wages and full-time employment are 
the rule rather than the exception 
It is, therefore, a reassuring and a 
gratifying report which came ou 
of Washington at the end of the 
huddle. In the first place, Prei- 
dent Hoover summed up the con- 
ferences by saying: “All of thes 
efforts have one end, to assure em- 
ployment and to remove the fear 
of unemployment.” Then he said, 
“A great responsibility and a great 
opportunity rests upon the business 
and economic organization of the 
country. The task is one fitted t 
its fine initiative and courage.” 

_ A few days later came the grati- 
fying news of the appointment oi 
the committee authorized by the 
conference. Twenty men_ were 
named to serve with Mr. Barnes 
The membership of this force, 
which has already been labeled the 
General Staff of Industry, is most 
interesting. No less than eighteen 
of the twenty-one men may be said 
to be those whose philosophy of 
business and whose business activi- 
ties have been close to the consum- 
ing power of the masses. They 
are not men far removed from the 
final market. Here they are: 

Owen D. Young, chairman of the 
board, General Electric Company, 
and Radio Corporation of America 
New York City. 

Thomas W. Lamont of J. 
gan & Co., New York City. 

Clarence M. Woolley, chairman 
of board, American Radiator and 
Standard Sanitary Corporation, New 
York City. 

Walter C. Teagle, president of the 
Standard Oil Company of New Jer 
sey, New Yor 

Cornelius F. Kelley, president of 
the Anaconda Copper Mining Com- 
pany, N. Y. C. 

yron C. Taylor, chairman of the 
finance committee, United States 
Steel Corporation, New York City 

Paul Shoup, president of the 
Southern Pacific Railroad, San 
Francisco. 


P. Mor 
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The News ...cAMLONE ... Does the Job! 


qyhe 
INDIANAPOLIS NEWS 
pM The Indianapolis Radius 


DON BRIDGE, Advertising Director 


New York: Chicago: 
DAN A, CARSLL J. E. LUTZ 
110 East 42nd Se. Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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of America’s leading 


advertising agencies 
































. .. whose names appear on the fac- 
ing page, purchased New York Eve- 
ning Journal Color for one or more 
of their clients during 1929. These 
are agents who do not buy space on 
guesswork. 


The 41 products using Color pages 
in the Evening Journal this year are 
in the front rank of fast sellers here. 
This list of agencies is in itself a com- 
posite testimonial to the power of 
Journal Color to build consumer ac- 
ceptance in America’s greatest mar- 
ket. Does your 1930 schedule 
adequately provide for complete 
coverage of Metropolitan New York? 
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Acorn Agency, Inc. 

N. W. Ayer & Son 

Batten, Barton, Durstine 
& Osborn 

Blackett-Sample-Hum- 
mert, Ine. 

Blackman Company 

Conklin Mann, Ine. 


Erwin Wasey & Com- 
pany, Ltd. 


Gotham Advertising Com- 
pany, Ine. 


Charles C. Green Adver- 
tising Agency 

Joseph E. Hanson Com- 
pany 

E. W. Hellwig Company, 
Inc. 

Charles W. Hoyt Com- 
pany, Ine. 


H. W. Kastor & Sons 
Advertising Company 


One of the 
28 Hearst NEWSPAPERS 
read by more than 
twenty million people 
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Lennen & Mitchell, Inc. 


Lord & Thomas and 
Logan 


H. K. McCann Company 


Newell Emmett Company, 
Ine. 


Olson & Enzinger, Inc. 
Riegel & Leffingwell, Inc. 


Robinson Lightfoot & 
Company, Inc. 


F. J. Ross Company, Ine. 


Smith, Sturgis & Moore, 
Inc. 


Street & Finney, Inc. 


J. Walter Thompson 
Company, Inc. 


United States Advertising 
Corporation 


Williams & Cunnyngham 
Williams & Saylor, Inc. 


Represented Nationally by the Rodney E. Boone Organization 


NEW YORK—International Magazine Building 


CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA 


DETROIT 


ROCHESTER 
BOSTON 


Member of International News Service and Universal Service 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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NEW YORK 
EVENING 
JOURNAL 


NEW YORE, 9 East 40th St. 
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Christmas greetings 

and a hearty 

New Year’s wish 

for added prosperity 
to Rodney E. Boone 


and the Boone men 


Lori 


from 
The Detroit Times ah 


—one of the ‘ 
Hearst newspapers ra 
Kel 
represented ro 
acti 


by this able Res 
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organization. 
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iry H. Robinson, president of 
»s Angeles-First National Trust 
Savings Bank, Los Angeles. 
1es Simpson, president of Mar- 
Field & Co., Chicago. 
Elbert L. Carpenter, president of 
ational Lumber Manufacturers 
sociation, Minneapolis. 
erre S. du Pont, chairman of 
ard, E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
; Wilmington, Del. 
rge Horace Lorimer, editor of 
saturday Evening Post, Phila- 


a. 
van Macauley, president of the 
nal Automobile Chamber of 
erce, Detroit. 
art W. Cramer, director of the 
Textile Institute, Cramer- 
. NG 
s H. Strawn, chairman of the 
Montgomery Ward & Co., 
zo. 
vis E. Pierson, chairman of the 
, Irving Trust Company, New 
City 
Walter S. Gifford, president of 
\merican Telephone and Tele- 
Company, New York. 
John G, Lonsdale, president of 
American Bankers Association, 

N ouis, 

Ch arles Cheney, president of the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board, Manchester, Conn. 

Harry Chandler, publisher of the 
Los Angeles Times, Los Angeles. 
Owen Young, Clarence Woolley, 

Walter Teagle, George Horace 
Lorimer and Harry Chandler are 
all men who have dealt first-hand 
with buying power, who know and 
have always stated that mass pro- 
duction depends also on mass con- 
sumption. 

Thomas Lamont was sending out 
advertising copy for Pond’s Ex- 
tract and Peters’ Chocolate long 
before he was a banker. Cornelius 
Kelley is one of the men who 
brought the copper industry close 
to the masses of the people by his 
activities in the Copper and Brass 
Research Association and by his 
consistent advertising of Anaconda 
to build up in the masses of people 
a knowledge of copper and its uses. 

Mr. Carpenter has had the view- 
point regarding lumber indicated 
by the co-operative campaign. 

The du Pont industries have cre- 
ated new uses by advertising them. 

Mr. Gifford, Mr. Macauley, Mr. 
Lonsdale, Mr. Cramer, Mr. Cheney 
and Mr. Strawn are all men of the 
same school. Paul Shoup’s rail- 
road ias been a consistent adver- 
tiser. Julius Barnes, himself, is the 
man who took full-page space in 
newspapers during a previous pe- 
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riod of depression to tell the world 
that his factory would open and 
stay open, paying full wages to the 
entire force. He put his Klearflax 
linen rugs on the map at a time 
when many other business men 
were pulling in their. horns. 

It is important to point out that 
this committee knows what adver- 
tising is, what it can do and what 
it has done. The direction we go 
from here depends very largely 
upon which philosophy of manage- 
ment wins out during the next year 
or so. 

During the past few weeks there 
has been a new philosophy, a new 
slogan, clamoring for attention and 
demanding that its proponents be 
heard and heeded. 

This new school of economists is 
calling for industrial equilibrium. 
At the annual meeting of the 
Taylor Society, held in New York 
this month, industrial equilibrium 
was called a “subject that is now 
challenging the best brains of gov- 
ernment and business.” Professor 
Wesley C. Mitchell, director of the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, which prepared the fact- 
finding report for President 
Hoover’s committee, offers one 
meaning for this word with which 
every sane man must be in accord. 
His. definition of equilibrium, or 
the technique of balance, is the 
business of making the industrial 
engine run more evenly. He wants 
business to go ahead on a steady 
progression rather than by surges. 
But, another group of economists 
and certain writers have run off 
with this word “equilibrium” and 
put a totally different meaning on 
it. Since they are presuming to 
advise this new committee on in- 
dustry and point out the way that 
business must run from this point 
on, let us see- what they are driv- 
ing at. 

Thus, the editor of Financial 
Chronicle runs an editorial called 

“The Equilibrium of Supply and 
Demand.” The editor disagrees 
entirely with Mr. Ford’s theory of 
high wages as a method of increas- 
ing the purchasing power of our 
principal customers, the American 
people. Says the editor, in speak- 
ing of wages as purchasing power: 
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“These formulas dashed off in the 
excitement of a Conference are not 
quite what they seem.” “Mr. Ford 
thinks that the purchasing power 
of the people is below their need,” 
he continues, “but that is a broad 
question in economics. If we are 
to increase wages that purchasing 
power be increased to supply all 
that the people think they need, we 
soon pass from need to want. It is 
true that demand induces supply. 
The secret of all advertising lies 
just there.... We cannot raise 
wages indefinitely.” Then note 
this: “Nor can we turn luxuries 
into necessities without limit. Con- 
sequently, there is a definite point 
where the equilibrium, between sup- 
ply and demand is established. To 
go beyond this in the interest of 
over-production or under-consump- 
tion is to create disorder and arti- 
ficiality. . . . To beseech a man to 
buy what he does not need at the 
time is to destroy the equilibrium 
of supply and demand. ... We 
have reached the end of artificial 
stimulants to business.” 

Economists of that school be- 
lieve we came to the end of a defi- 
nite cycle with the end of the in- 
flated stock market. They use the 
word “equilibrium” to strike the 
largest blow that has been struck 
so far at what has made America 
prosperous in the past. Wages 
have been going up for some hun- 
dreds of years and are probably 
going to continue to rise. These 
writers cannot deny that the rise 
in wage-earning has not been as 
great as the productivity of indus- 
try since 1923. 


The Natural Result of Competition 


This does not overlook the fact 
that there is over-capacity and cut- 
throat competition in some indus- 
tries. It has seemed pretty easy 
for a concern to get in the radio 
business, for example. But there 
is no need of suggesting that we 
must adopt a new national policy 
because of this. The net result of 
such a situation is fewer people 
making better merchandise, and it 
comes about as the natural result 
of competition. There were many 
more people making automobiles 
years ago than there are today, and 
vet more automobiles are turned 
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out by better equipped concerns, 

Advertising, according to this 
definition of equilibrium, must stop 
making people dissatisfied, stop 
making them want something bet- 
ter and newer. This type of think- 
ing does not lead to equilibrium— 
it leads to retrogression. It is sug- 
gesting by inference the cutting, 
rather than the raising or stabiliz- 
ing of wages. In direct opposition 
to the stand taken by the confer- 
ence at Washington, this type of 
thinking labels an automobile, a 
radio set and many other products 
which the masses have come to 
want and have gone out to earn by 
working for them, luxuries. 

It was only a few years ago that 
the family which had invested in 
a new, modern and well-equipped 
bathroom, called the neighbors in 
to see it—much as the proud work- 
man of today who buys a new car, 
a new radio set, or a new electric 
refrigerator wants to show it to his 
friends. Advertising, the motion 
pictures and the press have had 
more to do with raising the living 
standard of millions of people than 
any other forces. By making peo- 
ple dissatisfied with the old and the 
out of date and constantly reiterat- 
ing the fact that the masses were 
entitled to a better standard of life, 
they have held up goals of desire 
and bid them run for them. 

It has been said that every foot 
of American film exported has 
been worth a dollar to the manvu- 
facturers of American products. 
By holding up good-looking homes, 
well-equipped and with labor-sav- 
ing devices everywhere, American 
motion-picture producers, like the 
American advertisers, have made 
the masses of Europe and the rest 
of the world dissatisfied with many 
of their archaic and outworn dis- 
comforts. 

The fundamental purpose of ad- 
vertising has been to create this 
same sort of divine discontent 
among the wage workers and the 
agriculturists of America, among 
the white-collared men, among 
those receiving salaries, among the 
whole mass of our population. 
That is why I am gratified to see 
on the new committee, which has 
such a rare opportunity before it, 
the names of so many men who 
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stabil when printing was just print- 
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know the fundamentals of advertis- 
ing, who know what its main pur- 
pose has always been and what has 
been its effect upon the economic 
well-being of the masses of our 
people. It has created those big 
desires, which have led to more 
production, which have led in turn 
to more wages, more purchasing 
power and the highest level of 
prosperity the world has ever seen. 

The proponents of the new equi- 
librium theory, who want to main- 
tain a fine balance between what 
they say are needs, and the normal 
demand, seem to me to be defi- 
nitely putting us on the road back- 
ward. 

There are toiling millions in Eng- 
land, in Europe and the rest of 
the world who have looked upon 
our civilization and found it good. 
They are beginning to think big 
thoughts, to raise themselves from 
the low level of existence to which 
so many of them have been sen- 
tenced for life. They have raised 
their eyes and are out running for 
those goals of desire which have 
been placed before them. Is it not 
far better to spread this conception 
of desires which can be fulfilled, to 
the four corners of the earth and 
so increase by leaps and bounds the 
standards of living of millions of 
people? See what Japan was able 
to accomplish in this respect in one 
decade. Is this not a better policy 
than a static conception of equi- 
librium, a statement that “we have 
in fact reached the end of artificial 
stimulants to business”? 

Where shall we go from here— 
forward, spreading an idea which 
would bring happiness and better 
living standards to millions of peo- 
ple the world over, or backward— 
buying only the bare necessities of 
life, getting rid of our automobiles, 
our radio sets and tearing out our 
white bathrooms as we drift into a 
period resembling the Middle Ages? 

The personnel of the committee 
of twenty-one, the new business 
cabinet of America, with an oppor- 
tunity such as has seldom faced 
any y of men in the economic 
history of our country, makes it 
quite certain, to me at least, that 
they will never subscribe to any 
such policy of “equilibrium.” I 
submit, therefore, that this group 
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might strive, by every means in its 
power, to spread the gospel of 
more work, more _ goods, more 
wants, a higher standard of living. 
Remembering the saying that one 
inch added to the shirts of the 
Chinese would keep the textile 
mills of America working night 
and day, I suggest that they call 
into consultation some of the best 
brains among the motion-picture 
producers, the advertising agents 
and the press. Their sub-commit- 
tees will soon be formed, two lead- 
ing members of the press are al- 
ready on their main committee. 
Let them sell to the world the 
high-wage doctrine of America 
with its dependent high-purchasing 
power, its strivings for something 
better all the time. 

The press of Amefica, the mo- 
tion pictures, advertising—three 
powers in which this country is un- 
questionably pre-eminent, can be 
used from here on to help raise the 
aspirations and the living standards 
of millions of toiling masses and 
quicken the economic pulse of the 
world. 


Georgia Newspapers Combine 
to Publish Farm Section 


Thirty-six newspapers in the agricul 
tural centers of Georgia have combined 
in a group to publish the Georgia Farmer 


and Fruit Grower Section, newspaper 
tabloid size. This agricultural section 
will be issued co-operatively every month 
ra will be devoted to news in the farm 
e 

The editorial direction of the Georgia 
Section will be in the hands of Frank 
R. Hammett and Charles M. McLennan 
who are also in charge of the Florida 
Farm and Grove Section, issued in a 
similar way by fifty Florida newspapers. 


Richard Barrett with Doremus 


Richard Barrett, formerly national ad- 
vertising manager of the Seattle Post- 
Intelligencer, and, more recently, an ac- 
count executive at New York with 
Erwin, Wasey & Company, has been ap 
pointed assistant Pacific Coast director 
of Doremus &' Company, advertising 
agency. He will divide his time between 
= Los Angeles and San Francisco of- 

ces. 


A. L. Wenzel with Harley L. 
Ward 


A. L. Wenzel, who has been in busi- 
ness for himself at Cincinnati, has 
joined Harley L. Ward, Inc., publish- 
ers’ representative, Chicago. He was 
at one time with the Cincinnati Pos! 
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IN NOVEMBER 
THE EVENING WORLD 


GAINED 


40,903 
LINES 


This is particularly significant 
when you consider that all other 
standard size evening papers lost 
during the same period. ~ 


Business is good with The Evening 
World because the progress of 
this foundation newspaper is 
based on the stability and the sub- 
stantiality of areader group drawn 
from the buying class in all in- 
come groups. 


She Cvening World 


New York’s FOUNDATION Newspaper 


PULITZER BUILDING, NEW YORK 


TRIBUNE TOWER GEN’L MOTORS BLDG. 
ICHICAGO DETROIT 
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The Oklahoman and Times have 143,122 circulation 
in the Oklahoma City Trade Area, as compared with the 
137,743 combined circulation of all 20 other dailies pub- 
lished in the same territory, including the third Oklahoma 
City newspaper. The Oklahoman and Times not only 
thoroughly cover Oklahoma City, but they give the adver- 
tiser 5,379 more circulation in the Oklahoma City Trade 
Area than the 20-paper combination, plus nearly 36,000 
- circulation outside the Oklahoma City Trade Area, but in 
Oklahoma. 

The Oklahoman and Times national rate is about 
one-half as much as compared with the rate of $11.35 an 
inch for the combined dailies in the Oklahoma City Trade 
Area (Standard Rate and Data Service, December, 1929). 

Besides having a smaller total circulation than the 
Oklahoman and Times (at twice the advertising cost), the 20- 
paper combination, to justify its use on a cost basis alone, 
would have to double immediately the present sales of 
advertisers in this territory. Obviously the Oklahoman 
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Remember (4 


imes offer the most efficient coverage of the Okla- 
City Market—MORE circulation—more EFFECTIVE 
stion—more effective circulation at HALF THE RATE! 

Advertisers concerned with the cost of advertising 
ind it low, when charged against sales made by the 

bhoman and Times in all the 26 counties of the 
phoma City Market. 

The Oklahoma City Market, outlined at the left, is 
oximated by the territory indicated by the J. Walter 
pson Company's “Retail Shopping Areas” as tributary 

Dkichoma City, and by the Department of Commerce's 
gs of Wholesale Grocery Territories”. The Oklahoma 
Market is confirmed by the A.B. C., and it is endorsed 
olesalers and jobbers in Oklahoma City as conform- 
dosely to their own layout of wholesale distribution. 

The Oklahoma City Market is a part of no other 
q, tributary to no other city. No outside metropolitan 
ly penetrates here to the extent of even 1%. 

The 68-mile Oklahoma City Market is easy to travel, 

ell to, to distribute to, and is covered by one news- 
per buy, The Oklahoman and Times,—the only METRO- 
ITAN newspapers that even CLAIM to cover it. The 
choman and Times now have 188,763 daily, and 116,186 
day (November daily paid average, 1929), 78% of 
ich is concentrated in the 68-mile trade territory. 

Daily copies of the Oklahoman or Times are read by 
hof the families in Oklahoma City. In the trade area they 
into 226 towns where they reach 45% of the families. 

The Oklahoman and Times ALONE are big enough 
do a thorough selling job in this area at ONE low ad- 

sing cost. 


»DAILY OKLAHOMAN 
JKLAHOMA CITY TIMES 


The OKLAHOMA PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Thit IRLAHTIOMA FARMER STOCAS AN WwRY 


ork CF 
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ORE evidence of 

the present pro- 
ductive power of The 
Free Press. 


q 


HIS from A. E. 
Burns & Com- 
pany, one of Detroit's 
largest retailers of 


shoes: 
q 


. OU will be in- 
; terested toknow 
that the Burns Foot- 
saver event of 1929 ad- 
vertisedin The Detroit 
Free Press sold in a 
period of a little over 
a week, 932 pairs of 


shoes.” 
q 


* RDERS came in 

fromall over the 
state for thisevent. As 
this was the first Foot- 
saver event ever staged 


VERREE & 


National 


New York Chicago 


at this price, and only 
three advertisements 
were run, the results 
were very gratifying 
to us.” 

q 


OTE that only 
three advertise- 
ments were run. They 
were about a quarter 
page each. Average 


sale for each advertise- 
ment, 310 pairs of 
shoes at $8.45 per pair. 


q 
ORE than a 


quarter million 
families daily, more 
than a third of a 
million Sunday. 


CONKLIN, INC. 
Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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Charles H. Stoddart—54 Years an 
Advertising Man—Dies ~ 


Member of Munsey Organization for Forty-seven Years, He was Famous 
as Builder of Men 


N Thanksgiving Day Charles 

H. Stoddart, for forty-seven 
years manager of the Frank A. 
Munsey Company’s Western office 
at Chicago, left for a brief visit to 
Florida. His office associates had 
persuaded him, against his own in- 
cinations, that he needed a rest. 
“All right, boys,” he said, “I'll 
go, but I refuse to stay very long; 
you may expect me 
hack here two weeks 
from next Satur- 
day.” 

He was back in 
Chicago on the day 
he had indicated ; but 
that was the day of 
his funeral. He died 
at Hampton Springs, 
Fla. on December 
10. 


Mr. Stoddart, who 


was seventy-five 
years old, had been 
actively engaged as 
an advertising man 
for fifty-four consec- 
utive years. After 
he had finished his 
first quarter-century 
in advertising, his 
many friends in the 
profession gave him a testimonial 
dinner in Chicago. Twenty-five 
years later, on- September 21, 1925, 
he was honored at another such 
dinner which was attended by rep- 
resentative publishers, advertisers 
and agents of the nation, who as- 
sembled to pay him a tribute such 
as is given to few. 

Mr. Stoddart started his adver- 
tising work in 1875 in New York 
when he became advertising man- 
ager of the Sunday School Times 
and Baptist Teacher. Later he sold 
space in a syndicate of mail-order 
papers and then was an advertising 
agent in New York. Among his 
accounts were Moody & Sankey’s 
gospel hymn books and Warner 
Bros. corsets. 


In September, 1882, he became 


Charles H. Stoddart 
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associated with Mr. Munsey in the 
publication of Argosy. In 1886 he 
went to Chicago as Western man- 
ager of the Munsey interests, and 
this was the position he held at the 
time of his death. As showing the 
difference between that day and 
this, when he arrived in Chicago 
he found that the leading adver- 
tisers of the city were the manu- 
facturers of organs, 
Mason & Hamlin and 
Estey; the second 
largest advertisers 
were the proprietary 
medicine companies 
and the mail-order 
houses ranked ‘third. 

Pre-eminent among 
his contributions to 
the development of 
advertising was his 
success in building 
prominent men. 

“I might not have 
remained in my pro- 
fession,” said Albert 
D. Lasker, chairman 
of the board of Lord 
& Thomas and 
Logan, “if it had not 
been for the kind 
help, patience and 
guidance of Charlie Stoddart. I 
met him within two weeks after I 
went with Lord & Thomas. He 
knew I was a young man who 
wanted to make my way in adver- 
tising; and there was hardly a 
week when he did not have me to 
dinner at his house. He acted as 
guide and counsel and inspiration.” 

Gilbert H. Hodges, member of 
the executive board, the New York 
Sun, one of Stoddart’s “boys,” 
once said that “without a doubt 
Charlie Stoddart has placed more 
men in lucrative advertising posi- 
tions than any other man in the 
business, not because of his years 
but because of his ardent desire to 
help others.” 

This subject of the outstanding 
figures in advertising whom he has 
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hired, trained and developed was 
the only one upon which Mr. Stod- 
dart would claim any great per- 
sonal credit. He always insisted 
that he was not much of an adver- 
tising man himself but that he had 
built others who were. Among his 
former employees whom he often 
mentioned fondly were Mr. 
Hodges; Lee W. Maxwell, presi- 
dent of the Crowell Publishing 
Company; Hubert B. Fairchild, 
advertising manager of the New 
York Sun; William H. Mann, 
former general manager of Mar- 
shall Field & Company; H. 4 
Clark, Western manager, New 
York Sun; Arthur G. Newmyer, 
associate publisher, New Orleans 
Item and Tribune, and Arba Irvin, 
business manager, Tulsa Tribune. 


A. H. Payne Joins Educational 
Advertising Company 


A. H. Payne, formerly treasurer of 
the Outdoor Advertising Agency of 
America, Inc., New York, and, prior 
to that, with N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
has joined the Educational Advertising 
Company, Inc., publishers’ representa- 
tive, New York. He will have charge 
of advertising sales and sales promotion 
on Peabody School Book Covers. 


Appoints John L. Butler 
Agency 
D. G. Yusnging & Son, 


Pottsville, 
Pa., brewers of cereal ay have 
appointed the John L. Butler Company, 
Philadelphia advertising agency, to di- 
rect their advertising account. 


Death of G. L. Wheelock 


George L. Wheelock, treasurer, since 
1914, of the Century Company, New 
York, and director of its book publish- 
ing business, died recently at New York. 
He was sixty-three years old. He had 
been with the Century company since 
1890. 


Now With New Orleans 
“Times-Picayune” 
Charles Ray, formerly of the J. Walter 
Thompson Compnay, ne., Chicago of- 
fice, has join the promotion depart- 
ment of the New Orleans Times- 

Picayune. 


With Federal Agency 


Miss Helen Taylor, with the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers for twelve 
years as head of the general data de- 
partment, has joined the research staff 
of the Federal Advertising Agency, Inc., 
New York. 
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Pacific Northwest Newspapex 
Again Re-elect J. F. Young 


The Pacific Northwest Newspaper As. 
sociation, at its recent meeting, 
elected J. F. Young, business manager 
of the Spokane, Wash., Spok 
Review, as its president. This marks 
Mr. Young’s tenth term in that office, 

F. J. Burd, managing director of the 
Vancouver, B. C., Province, was te 
elected vice-president; W. G. Hooker 
Spokane Chronicle, was elected secre. 
tary and S. R. Winch, business man 
ager of the Portland Oregon Journal 
was elected treasurer. 

New directors elected include W, y 
Tanner, publisher, Seattle Post-Intellj 
gencer; W. E. Hartmus, business man 
ager, Portland Oregonian and J. A 
Dickey, Jr., general manager, Butte. 
Mont., Post. 


Appoint Milwaukee Agency 


The Gilson-Bolens Manufacturing 
Company, Port Washington, Wis., has 
placed its advertising account with Ad 
vertisers’ Service, Inc., Milwaukee. Ap- 
proximately twenty-five agricultural and 
horticultural publications will be used in 
January and February to advertise this 
company’s lawn mowers and_ garden 
tractors. 

The Gill Paint Company, Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., and the Kromer Cap Com- 
pany, Milwaukee, have also placed their 
advertising accounts with Advertisers’ 
Service, Inc. The Gill Paint account 
will use farm papers and the Kromer 
Cap account, railroad magazines. 


H. L. Eves to Direct Poster 
Publications 


Harold L. Eves, for the last year and 
a half manager of the business rela 
tions division of the Outdoor Advertis 
ing Association of America, Inc., Chi- 
cago, has been appointed editor and 
manager of The Poster and Outdoor Ad- 
vertising Association News, both pub 
lished by the association. He succeeds 
Clarence B. Lovell, who has resigned 


D. B. Mindlin Joins 
R. J. Potts Agency 


David B. Mindlin, for the last nine 
years an account executive with the 
Kansas City office of the Potts-Turnbull 
Company, Inc., Chicago advertising 
agency, has joined R. J. Potts & Com- 
pany, Kansas City advertising agency, 
as vice-president. 


Long Beach “Sun” Advances 
George Rice 


George Rice, classified advertising 
manager of the Long Beach, Calif, 
Sun, has been appointed advertising 
manager of that newspaper. He suc 
ceeds B. Abraham, who has joined 
the advertising staff of the San Diego, 
Calif., Sun. 
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So My Secretary Says,“Why 
Not Tell ‘Em About 


Automobiles?” 





Warce IS a grand and 
glorious idea. You see, ['ve got so many intriguing 
promotion stories to tell you about this here exceptional 
newspaper that it’s gettin’ harder and harder to pick 
the one which carries the greatest wallop! . . . Motor 
Cars, says the young lady at my left—and frankly— 
after checking with good old man Media Records—I 
can testify that she picked a wow. List to this, Llewel- 
lyn: from January One to November Thirtieth, this 
year, The Examiner carried 1,639,732 lines of auto- 
motive advertising, whilst the less popular morning- 
and-Sunday paper got but 1,373,570 lines. A differ- 
ence, gentlemen, of 266,222 juicy lines in favor of the 
newspaper which is designed deliberately for the 
Moderns! . . . Extry!——November, this year, as 
against last, shows us with a lovely gain of 24,626 lines. 
“They” up and lost 138,652 lines! Tough luck! 


LOS ANGELES EXAMINER 


PUT YOUR MESSAGE BEFORE THE MODERNS 








Perhaps You Need a Special 
Sales-Closer 


But Make Certain That He Doesn’t Turn into a Mere Good-Will Man 


By A. H. Deute 


General Manager, The Billings & Spencer Company 


these prospects into actual buyers, 

So here is what this firm did: 
First it asked each district sales 
manager, of which there were 


FEW months ago a manu- 

facturer of a food product 
realized that his sales were not de- 
veloping as he had hoped, although 
for over a year his sales depart- fourteen in the country, to make 
ment had been giving him glowing a list of his particularly good 
reports about the great number of _ prospects. 
buyers just on the verge of stock- Second, each district sales man- 


ing the line. 

In the main, these 
prospects were 
chain-store buyers, 
each one in posi- 
tion to place siz- 
able orders when 
he so desired. 
Twenty-five or 
thirty of these 
prospects turned 
into actual accounts 
meant taking the 
business out of the 
position where it 
just seemed to be 
holding its own and 
putting it into the 
profit making class. 

A certain month- 
ly volume kept it 
out of red figures. 
In fact, this volume 
enabled it to show 
just enough of a 
profit to keep the 
stockholders hope- 
ful. Estimates in- 
dicated that beyond 
the normal devel- 














RACTICALLY every 

salesman has a list of 
prospects who agree with 
most of his sales arguments 
and appear to be just at the 
point of buying—but who 
hold off for one reason or 
another. It is often dangerous 
to bring too much pressure 
to bear on these almost-sold 
prospects. Many of them do 
buy eventually but the home 
office and the salesman would 
be much happier if they 
would buy now. 

It is to meet situations 
similar to this that Mr. Deute 
recommends the employing 
of a special man for closing 
sales, He tells in this ar- 
ticle what the duties of such 
a man should be, as well as 
what he should not do. Mr. 
Deute also explains how the 
sales-closer can be used with- 
out antagonizing the regular 
salesman. 














ager was asked to 
write a brief re- 
port covering the 
status of each pros- 
pect and send it to 
the home office. 

Third, the house 
selected with great 
care the best man 
it could find to go 
out with these dis- 
trict managers and 
close as many of 
those prospects as 
possible. 

The man hired to 
do this job was a 
man with an estab- 
lished reputation as 
a closer of busi- 
ness. However, he 
was not sent into 
a district as a 
scourge and a whip. 
It was made plain 
to each district 
manager that this 
was extra help 
from the home of- 
fice. The letter 


which went to each manager was 
as follows: 


oped volume, an additional volume 
would show materially increased 


profits. 

And the prospects seemed to be 
there. Apparently, a _ splendid 
groundwork had been built. The 
advertising was steady and consis- 
tent. The sales work was being 
carried on along ethical, high- 
grade lines. But for some reason 
or other, while a hundred or more 
prospects seemed very friendly and 
about ready to buy, there seemed 
to be no way actually to turn 


No doubt it is a problem with 
you as it is with us—how to get 
that good list of prospects of yours 
into the buyer list. 

Sometimes I feel that in your ef- 
fort to lay the right foundation and 
build the = standing for our 


house, you have had to get the 
buyers sort of used to seeing you 
around. 

Probably in course of time, they 
would just naturally buy, but we 
can’t wait for this to happen. We 
need action right now. 

So we have hired Mr. Blank. He 
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To messrs 


CHEW 

GALBRAITH 
BARTLETT 
MacMILLAN 


and 
staffs 


Merry Christmas 
Happy New Year 


and thank 
you for the 
fine way in 
which you 
represent us 
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One of the 28 Hearst Newspapers read by more than 20 Million 
People. Member International News Service and Universal Service. 
Member of Associated Press. Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
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‘1,231,000 increase 


keldvertisers 


Twenty-four key advertisers used 
142 pages in Delineator in 1929. 
They have already bought 246 
pages for 1930. 


Twenty-four key advertisers in- 
vested $1,119,000 in Delineator in 


1929. They have already bought 
$2,350,000 in space for 1930. 


l#4more pages— 1,231,000 more dol- 
lars—from 24 discerning advertisers! 


Strikingly tangible evidence of the 
growing recognition of the value of 


AIOR 


300,000 circulation in 1930.) 
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AS PLAYED AT THE CROSSROADS OF THE WORLD 


Riveters and Rachmaninoff—subways and Stokowski:—the 
roar and rumble of New York is a chord of many notes. 
Concerts, cacophony—confusion. But to the ears of buy- 
ers and sellers of merchandise there is no music more 
pleasing than the tinkle of a cash register. And seven days 
a week, from the smallest neighborhood grocers’ to the 
largest city department store, a dominant part of this 
profitable bell-ringing is played by the more than a mil- 


lion families that buy and read the Sunday American. 


THE NEW YORK AMERICAN 


a 
AS NEW AND AS NEWSY AS NEW YORK ITSELF 


PAUL BLOCK, INC. 


National Advertising Representative 


New York Philadelphia Detroit 
Boston Chicago San Francisco 
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costs us money. He costs us money 
the same aS pages in a@ magazine 
cost us money. But we carry that 
advertising and charge a certain 
amount to each sales district be- 
cause we feel it helps you get 
business. 

For the same reason, we are go- 
ing to charge Mr. Blank’s salary 
and expenses against the sales dis- 
trict in which he works. But we 
think it will be a good investment. 

His job is to go to you whenever 
you are ready for him—he will 
spend a week or longer with you, 
depending on the amount of work 
you have lined up for him. 

Here is how you must prepare for 
him: 

1. You have sent us your list of 
special prospects. 

L a this list carefully, Figure 
out how long it will take you 
and Mr. Blank, working together, 
to make a strong call on each 
prospect—going there with the 
determination actually to close 
the business. 

. Then write and tell us how 
many days you will want Mr. 
Blank to spend with you. 

. Then we will give you his first 
open period. 

. As soon as you have received 
that, make definite appointments 
for him with these buyers. 

Make your buyers realize that 
you are asking Mr. Blank to come 
personally to spend this time with 
you to see each man—not as a per- 
sonal, friendly visit, but that he is 
coming to answer at first hand any 
— they might want to ask a 
irect factory representative. In 
other words, “‘set the stage” for his 
coming. His job is not to visit your 
trade but to help you close with 
buyers. 

REMEMBER HE WILL NOT GO 

LR aad UNTIL YOU ASK FOR 


We are prepared to give you a 
week or longer at this time of Mr. 
Blank’s efforts. Then, if everything 
goes well, in about six months, you 
may have him again, if you wish. 


There is often a tendency on the 
part of the district sales manager to 
resent having a man sent from the 
home office to show him how his 
job should be run. Every sales 
manager knows of cases where 
special sales representatives were 
sent out only to find that the local 
manager had a case of polite sulks. 

I know of a recent instance. A 
manufacturer of toilet goods was 
concerned over the fact that in a 
certain market new accounts were 
not being opened. fast enough. He 
sent one of his men into that ter- 
titory for a month to help the local 
man. 

The newcomer was greeted by 
the regular man with this: “Well, 
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I guess the old man doesn’t think 
I’m coming through fast enough. 
I’m glad he sent you down. Hop 
to it and good luck. If you can do 
any better than I’m doing, you’re 
good and you're entitled to the 
credit.” 

With that the regular man re- 
treated into the background. The 
special man was at a decided dis- 
advantage. In short, the regular 
man looked upon his presence as a 
sort of chastisement. Later on it 
developed that there had been dis- 
cussion of the subject with pro- 
spective buyers. The regular man 
had complained to acquaintances 
that the house was sending a 
special man to show him how it 
should be done. Many of the 
buyers were prejudiced against the 
newcomer before he called. The 
entire experience was expensive 
and unfortunate for all concerned. 
Unless the sending of a special 
man is understood and appreciated 
by the local man, the thing had bet- 
ter not be tried at all. 

This particular point was care- 
fully considered in the case of the 
food manufacturer about whom I 
have been talking and it was for 
that reason that the local man 
could not have the special man un- 
less he personally asked for him. 

On top of that, the regular man 
was duly impressed with the ex- 
pense he was asking the house to 
incur. It had to be a question with 
him: “Can the house and I cash 
in on this move?” Under such 
conditions, the house can €expect 
the iocal man to take full advan- 
tage of the special man and the two 
together should get results. 

Here are the details of just one 
week of the special man’s work in 
one territory: 

The local man working Toledo, 
Cleveland and the surrounding ter- 
ritory had twelve really splendid 
prospects on whom he had been 
working for months, but who still 
kept an unbroken front and re- 
mained twelve really splendid pros- 
pects. 

He went to each one and said: 

“Honestly, I’ve been holding out 
on you and I’ve permitted you to 
lose business and profits. And I’ve 
let my house suffer in the same 
way. I didn’t do it intentionally— 
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still I did it. I haven’t succeeded 
in really satisfying you that you 
will make money working along 
with us. That’s unfortunate for 
both you and us. I guess I’m a 
good, hard-working and _ honest 
plugger, but I have failed to get 
the real facts before you. So I'll 
tell you what I’ve done to square 
myself with you and the house. 
I’ve written them and asked if 
they could send Blank out here for 
a few days. Undoubtedly, he can 
satisfy you on the points that 
bother you. Now, I’m asking the 
house to spend a lot of money in 
sending him out. However, that’s 
all right with the house if you will 
give him a chance to see you.’ 

Then that salesman undertook to 
get special appointments—dinner en- 
gagements, evening appointments, 
or in other cases, definite permis- 
sion to figure on an hour or more, 
undisturbed, in the buyer’s office. If 
possible they were made outside of 
regular buying hours, so that the 
buyers would not be thinking of 
callers. 

“Tt worked out fine,” the local man 
reported later. “I had a special 
date for Blank with each of the 
men I wanted to get him together 
with. While they would not give 
me, as the local man, a special 
hour or two outside their regular 
buying hours, they were willing to 
do it for a man coming all the 
way from the home office to see 
them. We had luncheons, dinners, 
evenings—good, long sessions into 
which we got more real selling 
than is ordinarily put into a dozen 
office calls. We did not score 100 
per cent. But out of those twelve 
prospects, we closed five. Of 
course, all twelve of them were on 
the edge—ready to be closed. But 
it is safe to say that those five who 
signed up would have procrasti- 
nated for one reason or other for 
varying lengths of time. The point 
is that we brought special pres- 
sure to bear and we got five of 
them during that one week. Six 
months from now I'll have the 
stage set for him again and we'll 
try it once more.” 

There is a clear-cut and well- 
defined line which may be drawn 
between the “traveling vice-presi- 
dent,” the individual whose job it 
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is to go around building good-wil! 
through the magnetism of his per. 
sonality, and the out and out sales 
representative who goes from the 
house into a given territory for the 
one purpose of closing business 
which has been wavering. 

On the other hand, it is very, 
very easy for the man whose job 
it is to close business to drift into 
the good-will building category. 
Building good-will through travel- 
ing about, being agreeable, playing 
a little golf, entertaining buyers at 
luncheons: and dinners and being 
generally friendly and decent is in- 
deed a job such as the well-known 
Riley would like. 

If the man whose job it is to 
close sales can keep his house sat- 
isfied by weekly reports of good 
contacts made—contacts which will 


is reason to believe that tempta- 
tion may pull him in that direction. 

The sales manager must have the 
details of the job well in mind 
when he engages the man to do 
that job. And he must keep the pic- 
ture clearly before him when he 
outlines the job to the man who is 
to do it. And then, when the man 
is actually on the payroll and go- 
ing through the motions of doing 
the job, he must see that results 
are commensurate with expecta- 
tions and expenditures. 

The sending out of this type of 
man is not a new thing. For that 
matter, it is very seldom that what 
is considered new in sales manage- 
ment isn’t just something which 
was proved sound years ago, 
brought to life and modernized and 
made to fit the occasion. 

Some years ago a Western daily 
newspaper hired a man to do this 
sort of job. He was a magnificent 
individual who had built up a paper 
in another city, retired at forty 
with a comfortable fortune and 
then, within two years, lost it all. 
At forty-two he was back at work. 
The publisher thought that here was 
his man. So the man who was 
making the comeback was engaged 
to close contracts with the ultra- 
difficult prospective advertisers. 

The story goes that he was sent 
to Detroit for a week’s intensive 
work. The following Saturday, 
the publisher called into his office 
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four of his best men, plus the new- 
comer. They were to report to 
him on the week’s work. 

The man from Detroit reported 
about as follows: “Well, I had a 
fine talk with Mr. Ford. He’s an 
old friend of mine. I had some 
real encouragement. Things seem 
promising with the Ford Motor 
Company. And I got right into 
the inside of the General Motors 
group. Several friends of mine 
there. We'll be all right there, 
too. I used to belong to a club 
to which the president of Hupmo- 
bile belongs and we had a nice, 
long visit. He’s a hard man to 
see, but he had me come right up. 
I don’t look for any trouble at all.” 

The publisher turned to the next 
man, an old newspaper man. “Well, 
Bill, what have you to report?” 

Bill’s reply was short and 
pointed: “Same here—I didn’t do 
any business either!” 

Late in the summer or very 
early in the fall, retail buyers lay 
in their stocks of packages of 
fancy chocolates for the holiday 
trade. Normally, the salesmen 
carry abbreviated samples—box 
tops, prints and so on. Some take 
out an automobile with the back 
well filled with sample packages. 

A manufacturer with whom I 
am well acquainted augments this 
work. Each salesman is permitted 
to turn in a limited list of the 
worth-while buyers. And calling 
on that list with the salesman is a 
man especially experienced in 
package lines and carrying several 
trunks of samples and all the ma- 
terials for making a splendid show- 
room display. 

The regular salesman makes ap- 
pointments in advance for the 
special salesman. When a given 
city is reached, the special sales- 
man sets up his display and the 
regular salesman goes out and 
brings in the buyers. Candy buyers 
do not ordinarily visit showrooms 
in hotels so it takes a certain 
amount of effort to induce buyers 
to keep such appointments. But it 
is done. 

Once in the showroom the 
buyer sees an assortment of pack- 
ages which far overshadows any- 
thing any manufacturer could take 
into each individual buyer’s store. 
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But the main point is that that 
traveling special representative js 
definitely there to sell goods—to 
take orders—not to joyride around 
the country. 

A manufacturer of incubators 
wanted a special man to help close 
agencies among poultry supply 
dealers. He obtained a poultry ex- 
pert with a reputation and sent him 
out to close agencies. The poultry 
expert soon found himself sched- 
uled to speak at conventions of 
poultry men. He was interviewed 
by the various poultry journals 
He was asked to help judge at 
shows. He was bringing much 
glory to the house for which he 
worked. 

But he was not closing agency 
contracts. 

He received a letter from his 
employer, advising him that start- 
ing that date he would draw travel- 
ing expense money but no more 
salary. He would, however, be 
paid a definite sum for each agency 
agreement he secured, when the 
agreement was accompanied by a 
certain minimum order. 

At the end of thirty days, the 
expert resigned the position. 

On the same terms, the manu- 
facturer obtained a young man who 
had just graduated from an agri- 
cultural college, after working his 
way through. The young man 
needed money. He knew a bit 
about incubators. He knew, too, 
where his income would ma- 
terialize. He went out hoping he 
could close a contract a day. That 
would make him $300 a week. His 
employer knew that two contracts 
a week would be fine. But the 
youngster did not know that. As 
a result he averaged better than 
three a week throughout the sell- 
ing season, and then, after hatch- 
ing time was over, went right on 
and closed contracts for the next 
year. 

With outstanding buyers becom- 
ing relatively few in number, but 
with constantly increasing indi- 
vidual buying power, there is rea- 
son to send a second man to aug- 
ment the first man in many cases. 
But there is even more reason to 
impress upon all concerned that 
the special representative is there 
to sell goods, not to visit. 
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T. THOUSANDS AND THOUSANDS OF NEW 
Yorkers the day is not complete without a laugh and a 
smile over “The Sun Dial.” Every day on the editorial 
page of The Sun, H. I. Phillips, well known humorist, fills 
his column with wit and satire and sheer fun—burlesques 
the news of the day and adds a dash of rhymes and jokes. 


On the editorial page also is “Bob Davis Recalls”—every 
Tuesday, Thursday and Saturday. In this famous column 
Robert H. Davis, the veteran magazine editor and friend 
of most of the world’s celebrities, recalls events and per- 
sonalities out of a life rich in experience and adventure. 


And every day there are three feature pages that reflect the 
life of the New Yorker—that most extraordinary of beings. 
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| SUBRODUCTIVE FOR ADVERTISERS 


“What Do You Think?” is a daily feature of several col- 
umns in which the readers of The Sun exchange opinions 
on almost every subject under the sun. 


“The Sun’s Rays” is devoted to anecdotes portraying the 
oddities and the human-interest angles of New York life. 


Three instructive features on these pages are “Old New 
York in Pictures,” ... “A Fact a Day About New York 
State”... and “25 Years Ago Today” & & 4 


And for those who have young minds there are the car- 
toons. Fontaine Fox with his droll characters of suburban 
life and his “Toonerville Trolley” . .. Gene Byrnes with his 
“Reg’lar Fellers” . . . J. Millar Watt with his “Pop” make 


an interesting group of fun makers. 


THESE FEATURES COMMEND 
themselves to the better type of New 
York homes. They are in The Sun ex- 
clusively in New York. Advertisers rec- 
ognize the fact that The Sun reaches the 
most desirable audience. Naturally, 
they use more space in The Sun than in 
any other New York evening newspaper. 


The Newspaper of Distinction in its Readers, its News and its Advertising 
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O That I Were a Goldfish! 


The Last Straw on the Naked Shoulders of a World Which Has No 
Privacy 


By Philip Wagner 


he is a fact which bothers alto- 

her too few people that, as 
the years roll by, individuals are 
given less and less opportunity for 
privacy. The tendency seems to 
be that man shall live his life in- 
creasingly under the watchful eye 
of his fellow man; that he shall be 


told to go from door to door, brow- 
beating everyone into answering 
them. When the “facts” (meaning 
the answers to the questionnaires) 
are secured, they are analyzed; and 
the information derived from them 
is then used in causing the public 
to buy more of the commodity. 

The public, to put 





forced, so to speak, 





= to take his baths in 
display windows 
and to disrobe in 
show cases. With 
steadily growing 


menaces. 


fms country has 
faced with all sorts of 
We believe they 
are usually referred to as 


it in another way, 
is begged for infor- 
mation; and when 
the information has 
been secured, the 


been 


difficulty is he able 
to conceal his ac- 
tions, to keep to 
himself the motives 
which lie behind his 
behavior, to hide 
even those inmost 
ideals, those hopes 
and aspirations 
which he likes to 
consider peculiarly 
his own, from the 
greedy curiosity of 
the public. 

And now there 
has been placed 
upon the naked 
shoulders of a world 
which has no pri- 
vacy, one last straw. 
questionnaire, which 


wide a popularity among those who, 
for one reason or another desire to 
more about other people’s 


know 
business. 





potential threats ‘endanger- 
ing the very foundations of 
our society—or something to 
that effect. 

Well, here’s a menace 
which takes second place to 
none. In fact, it promises 
to disrupt our entire civili- 
zation—that is, if something 
isn’t done about it promptly. 

We really ought to tell 
you what it is and, to that 
extent at least, relieve your 
anxiety. However, we seem 
to take a rather perverse de- 
light in holding you in sus- 
pense—so you'll have to read 
the article to find out. 

















I refer to the 


has gained so wateh, 


have? 


What is 


yourself or a gift? 
you were 
would you 
thinner model 
If not, 
your 
Swiss watches? 


possessor turns 
around and socks 
the dear old public 
over the head with 
it. 

Let me illustrate 
by means of a ques- 
tionnaire originat- 
ing with a maker 
of expensive 
watches : 


1. If you bought 
a new watch to- 
day, what brand 
woul you 
choose, and 
why? 

. Are you con- 
templating the 
purchase of a 
new watch for 

If so, why? 

buying a new 

prefer a 
than you now 

why? 

impression of 


How many watches have you 


owned ? 


Please give information 


I don’t need to go into detail 
about the purpose of all these ques- 
tionnaires. Ultimately, their pur- 
pose is to obtain facts which will 
help to increase the sale of some 
commodity. A list of questions is 
prepared, the answers to which 
will help in finding new uses for 
the commodity, more economical 
methods for its distribution, new 
and more effective ways to adver- 
tise. These questionnaires are then 
mailed out to those whose answers 
will be most profitable; or a hire- 
ling is given a copy of them and 


about them as follows: 
ake 
Thick, medium, thin 
Approximate price 
Bought by self 
Gift, from whom 
Inherited 


Has anyone, I rise to inquire, a 
right even to ask me for a history 
of all the watches I’ve ever owned, 
and to ask under what circumstance 
they came into my possession? Has 
anyone a right to ask what kind of 
a watch I should choose, if I were 
contemplating the choice of one? 
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Has anyone a right to seek in this 
cold-blooded manner my impres- 
sion of Swiss watches? 

And granting, for the sake of 
argument, that someone has a per- 
fect right to ask these questions, 
has he a right to expect truthful 
answers? For when the results 
have been analyzed in this particu- 
lar case, and it is discovered that 
I hold Swiss watches in high re- 
gard, the perpetrators will probably 
prepare advertising designed to de- 
stroy one of my few remaining 
faiths. 

Here is another: 

Will you please be good enough 


to answer the following questions 
briefly and mail them in the at- 


tached self-addressed envelope. (Not 
even the courtesy of 
mark.) 

3. What kind of dentifrice do you 


a question 


use? 

2. Why do you buy this particular 
dentifrice? 

3. What is the most important fac- 
tor to you in a dentifrice? Why? 

4. How do you like Blank as com- 
pared with the dentifrice you are 
using ? 

5. What do you like about Blank? 

. What don’t you like about 
Blank? 
What 
most? 


magazine do you read 


The thing I admire most about 
this dental questionnaire is the 
subtlety with which the final ques- 
tion is put. How much better to 
put it this way than to put down 
what these dentifrice makers actu- 
ally want to know: “If you'll tell 
us what magazine you read regu- 
larly, we'll plaster it with advertis- 
ing convincing you that if you 
don’t use Blank you will be wear- 
ing false teeth before you are 
thirty.” When a questionnaire like 
this comes my way, I always 
recommend Godey’s Ladies’ Book, 
because it hasn’t been published for 
sO many years. 

This same rather morbid inter- 
est in the condition of one’s teeth 
is illustrated in another question- 
naire which I have. It is de- 
vised by a prominent manufac- 
turer of tooth brushes, with the 
purpose, apparently, of discover- 
ing the yearly demand for his 
product. It consists of five terse 
questions : 


1. Do you clean your teeth once 
a day? 
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- Do you clean them twice a day? 
. Three times a day? 
More than three times a day? 
Irregularly. 


A tactless and insulting docy- 
ment! It seems to me that when 
encroachments have progressed to 
the point where so intimate and 
wholly personal a matter as the 
diligence with which one brushes 
one’s teeth is no longer held sacred 
—is, rather, a cause for general 
curiosity—the time has come to call 
a halt. 

At the beginning of this article | 
remarked that modern man might 
just as well bathe in a display win- 
dow as try to live a normal life 
It is literally true. Busybodies are 
about, attempting to discover what 
kind of soap he uses, whether he 
uses a water softener, whether he 
uses a wash cloth or brush, 
whether he does his own shampoo- 
ing or patronizes a barber shop, 
whether he prefers rough towels 
or smooth towels, whether he uses 
talcum powder afterward and if 
not why not, whether he uses a 
bath stool, and how he washes be- 
tween his shoulders. There is no 
end, apparently, to the curiosity of 
civilized man about the life of his 
fellows. 

Occasionally, these questionnaire 
makers show signs of a most 
amazing industry, resulting in such 
prodigies of inquisitiveness as that 
surprising document devised some 
years ago by a widely known foun- 
tain pen manufacturer. It consisted 
of fifty-two separate questions, of 
which the fifty-second was not a 
question at all, but the cryptic 
command: 

“Give comments.” 

I find myself quite unable to 
conceive of a person who, after 
answering: fifty-one questions about 
his fountain pen, could possibly 
think of anything to comment upon 
—except perhaps the nature of the 
person who fashioned the question- 
naire. 

Recently, a manufacturer of 
electrical devices sought to learn 
the market for an electrical water- 
heating equipment. He was par- 
ticularly anxious to discover how 
much current would be consumed 
in the course of a year if every 
bath in the country were electri- 
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cally heated. To discover how 
many baths a year are taken in the 
United States—that was the ques- 
tion. Just send a questionnaire, 
said the marketing experts, to a 
thousand representative persons, 
asking them how many baths they 
take a month. This can then be 
multiplied by twelve, and the prod- 
uct multiplied by 115,000, to get the 
number for the entire 115,000,000 
persons in the United States—and 
there you are! 

The questionnaire is presently to 
be sent out. And the boobs who 
have prepared it don’t realize that 
a great many of the people who 
receive it will be insulted, all the 
rest will lie, and the final figure 
will be so distorted as to be abso- 
lutely worthless. 

Questionnaires, I suppose, are a 
part of the attempt to put advertis- 
ing on a “scientific” basis. But I 
have a feeling that, like a number 
of other such wrinkles, question- 
naires are very much over-rated. 
Psychology itself is not admitted 
as a science by many. How under 
the sun can advertising hope to be? 


Lee Moser Joins Lawyers 
Mortgage 

Lee Moser, formerly copy chief and 
account executive with Albert Frank & 
Company, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, has been appointed advertising 
manager of the Lawyers Mortgage Com- 
pany, of that city. 

Joseph H. Smith, for the last seven 
years in charge of direct mail and pub- 
lications for the company, has _ been 
made. assistant advertising manager. 


Paul Thomas Leaves Cheney 
Brothers 


Paul Thomas has resigned as director 
of sales promotion of Cheney Brothers, 
New York. Miss Kathleen Goldsmith 
has been appointed to succeed him in 
this position. 


Ray Avery with 
Bowman, Hoge Agency 


formerly with Canadian 
Aviation, has been appointed production 


Ray Avery, 


manager of Bowman, Hoge, Ltd., To- 
ronto advertising agency. 


Appoints Howland Agency 


Lucille Staff, New York, dresses, has 
appointed the H. S. Howland Advertis- 
ing Agency, Inc., of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 
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To Direct Fafnir Spring 
Shackle Advertising 


The Fafnir Bearing Compeay, New 
Britain, Conn., has appointed Dorrance, 
Sullivan & Company, Inc, New York 
advertising agency, to handle the adver. 
tising of the Fafnir ball bearing spring 
shackle. Magazines and business papers 
will be used in 1930, with local news. 
paper advertising in the interest of dis. 
tributors and replacement service sta 
tions in some sections of the country. 

Rickard and Company, Inc., New York 
ne agency, will continue to han- 
dle the advertising of Fafnir bal! bear 
ings and ball bearing power transmis. 
sion equipment. 


G. M. Philpott Advanced by 
Ralston-Purina 


G. M. Philpott will succeed E. T. Hal! 
as head of the advertising department of 
the Ralston Purina Company. Mr. Hall 
tendered his resignation two weeks ago 
to become effective January 1. 

Mr. Philpott has been chief copy 
writer in the advertising department of 
the company ten years. 

He will be succeeded in the depart. 
ment by O. M. Richards, who will head 
the staff of copy writers. 


Stanley Works Expands 


The Stanley Electrical Tool Company 
has been formed as a subsidiary of The 
Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., 
hardware and carpenters’ tools. The new 
company will manufacture and distrib- 
ute electrically operated hand tools. 

he Unishear Company, motor pow- 
ered shears, and the Ajax Electric Ham 
mer Corporation, both of New York, 
have also recently been acquired by the 
Stanley organization. 


Alvin Silver Account to 
Kenyon Agency 

The Alvin Corporation, Pawtucket, 
R. L., sterling and plated silverware, a 
subsidiary of the Gorham Manufactur 
ing Company, has appointed The Ken 
yon Company, Inc., oe advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account 
This appointment is effective January | 
ane and business papers will be 
used. 


Harold Gilbert with 


_ Sears, Roebuck 
Harold Gilbert, formerly general sales 
manager of the Van-Vleet Ellis Corpora- 
tion, wholesale druggist, is now in 
charge of retail sales, Drug Division, of 
Sears, Roebuck and Company’s retail 
stores. 


E. L. Fischer Joins Berlin 
Agency 
Edward L. Fischer, formerly with the 
art department of N Ayer & Son, 


Inc., is now with Crawford’s Reklame; 
Berlin, Germany. 
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MICHIGAN 


ACKSON, Michigan, is an- 
other of The Booth News- 
paper Cities noted for its diver- 
sity of industry, yet it has won 
wide renown as the home city 
for many well-known products. 


Automobile accessories, horns, 
fans, springs, wheels, and rims; 
garden tools, hoes, rakes, etc.; 
locomotives, radios — industrial 
activities are varied enough in 
Jackson to keep business at nor- 
mal levels when other markets 
are below par. 


Similar conditions prevail 
throughout the entire Booth 
Newspaper Area—your adver- 
tising investment in this market 
has a greater opportunity to 
bring full return on the dollar. 


Every evening these eight met- 
ropolitan dailies serve over 
281,000 homes that are potential 
buyers of advertised products. 
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Combined Net Paid 
Circulation 


281,668 


As made to A. B. C. 


For Period Ending 
September 30, 1929. 


1. A. KLEIN 
Eastern Representative 
50 E. 42d St., New York 


J. E. LUTZ 
Western Representative 
180 N. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago 


BOOTH NEWSPAPERS, Inc. 


Central Office, 2500 Buhl Bidg., Detroit, or Any Newspaper Listed 
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Christmas Shopping As Us 
in Baltimore 


If President Hoover and the business leaders 
whom he called into conference to discuss means 
of maintaining the country’s prosperity were to 
visit the shopping district of Baltimore during 
these pre-Christmas days, they would be highly 
encouraged. For Christmas shopping goes on as 
usual in Baltimore. 


The wide diversity of business interests 
in and near Baltimore, the city’s big build- 
ing program, its leadership in the fast- 
growing airplane industry—all contribute 
to the present and increasing prosperity 
of Baltimore. Local retailers predict a 
new high record for sales in 1929. 


Yes, Baltimore is growing, and 
the Sunpapers are growing with 
Baltimore. The latest circulation 
figures are given on opposite page. 
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THE SUNPAPERS 
in November 


SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


NEW YORK—John B. Woodward ATLANTA—A. D. Grant 
CHICAGO—Guy 8S. Osborn DETROIT—Joseph R. Scolaro 
SAN FRANCISCO—C. George Krogness e 


in Baltimore 
Revolves 
Around The Sun 
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The Penny 
Angle 


Maybe a penny is only one of those little 
hang-on digits that clutter up your nice round 
sums, but a penny’s a penny, and it can tell 
you a lot about getting your dollar’s worth. 
Buyers of advertising should always figure a 
bit from the penny angle. 


How many copies of your advertising medium 
does each of your advertising pennies buy? 


In The Times-Picayune each penny buys you, 
at the flat rate, daily, a 4,987 family coverage! 
Sunday, at the flat rate, 5,584 copies. 


Vv 


Cordially, if not modestly, we invite—nay, 
urge—your comparison of our “penny per” 
figures with those of any other Southern news- 
paper, and especially those of any other New 
Orleans newspaper. 


Che Times-Picayune 
U\_In New Orleans //7// 
Daily 99,741 Sunday 139,608 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities, Inc. 
Member Associated Press 
Representatives: Cone, Rothenburg and Noee, Inc. 
Pacific Coast Representatives: R. J. Bidwell Co. 





Advertising Prophecies for 1930 


By a Prophet Who Is an Exception to the Rule—In More Ways Than One 


By F. R. Feland 


[’ is commonly said of prophets 
that they are wrong in more 
than half their forecasts. If this 
be true, the prophet serves a use- 
ful purpose. You have merely to 
copper his prophecies and be as 
right as an executive; if there is 
any truth in the threadbare defini- 


Look out for more—much more 
—of this in 1930. 

The distorted photograph, the 
picture taken in a forced perspec- 
tive, will gradually increase in fre- 
quency until about August. Then 
will come a diminuendo, due to copy 
being prepared in advance. Most of 


tion that an execu- 
tive is one who is 
right 51 per cent of 
the time. 

A prophet is also 
described as one 
who predicts what 
he hopes will come 
to pass, and feels 
himself powerless 
to bring about un- 
aided. 

I think I can 
prove an exception 
to this rule. Right 
now I am going to 
predict something 
that I would give 
a little money and 
enough of my hide 
to make a catcher’s 
mitt. to prevent. 


Prophecy 








HIS is the time of the 
year when prophets come 
into their glory. Unless pre- 
cedent is a poor guide, we 
shall soon be told exactly 
what 1930 has in store for us. 
True, the prophecies will be 
liberally interlarded with 
“ifs” and “buts” and their 
precise significance may be 
difficult to comprehend. But 
such is the way of prophets. 
Here, however,isa 
prophecy that everyone will 
be able to understand. It con- 
tains no subterfuges. It opens 
the advertising book of 1930 
and brings its contents into 
sharp focus. 
Too bad that other indus- 
tries are not also permitted 
such a clear picture of the 


the Christmas ad- 
vertisements of 1930 
will show photo- 
graphs in true per- 
spective. 

A famous long- 
advertised soap will 
experience a sharp 
decline in sales. 

Television will 
assume a new im- 
portance to adver- 
tisers and many 
new words will be 
tried to take the 
place of the verb 
forms “to televise” 
and “televised.” 

The discrepancy 
between the local 
rates and foreign 
rates of daily 
newspapers will 








nacl ure. 
In advertising fut 





bring about acute 
difficulties. There 











and in other print- 
ing we are going to see a tremen- 
dous vogue for the disuse of the 
capital letter both at the beginning 
of a sentence and in proper names. 
Thus in a picture title: 

miss june spier playing with her 

russian wolfhound ivan in the gar- 


dens of her father’s palatial home 
at scarsdale. 


It is an exacerbating practice. 
A little cloud like a man’s hand, 
it seemed, when a few shop-signs 
first in Paris and then in America 
went 100 per cent lower case. Then 
a few weeks ago I heard a groan 


from an adjoining office. Inquiry 
brought forth the reply, “They’ve 
gone and spoiled Vanity Fair.” 

Now girls in freshwater colleges 
are writing letters and even their 
class papers without capitals. 


will be much talk, 
many proposed remedies, and the 
faintest of possibilities of some 
action leading toward an improved 
condition. 

The word “contact” to describe 
intercourse between corporation 
and corporation will fall to some- 
thing of the low estate now occu- 
pied by “conference,” “merchan- 
dising,” and “dominance.” 

The phrase “trend of buying” 
will come into increasing use along 
with a more general realization that 
“selling,” unless following after or 
aligned with a trend of buying is 
an illusion. 

Advertisements dealing “frankly” 
with “subjects seldom discussed” 
will be fewer, 

Radio audiences will learn that 
when the announcer says, “We have 
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in the studio a little lady with a 
marvelous soprano voice and later 
on we are going to try to persuade 
her to sing for us” the odds will 
be a thousand to one that the little 
lady will yield to persuasion. 

Advertisements calmly recogniz- 
ing the nullification of prohibition 
will appear in metropolitan jour- 
nals. 

Clothing manufacturers will in 
October publish beautiful full color 
poster illustrations showing well 
overcoated young men_ grouped 
about a man in football togs. 

Advertising will be employed in 
efforts to revive several commer- 
cial corpses which will most dis- 
obligingly stay dead. 

Over fifty department store czars 
in over fifty different cities will 
lay specimens of Macy advertising 
before their advertising managers 
with an air that says “this is the 
kind of thing I have been trying 
to get out of your department.” 

Some smart manufacturer will 
bring out a hair tonic containing 
arsenic, boldly label it as poison 
and get a flying start toward mak- 
ing several million dollars. 

Any slackening of sales will re- 
sult in a similar slackening of the 
ethics of distribution. 

Printers’ INK will probably 
print more articles dealing with 
the mechanics of creating good ad- 
vertisements and fewer stories of 
test campaigns that proved nothing 
but the fallibility of testing. 

Congressional investigation of 
public utilities, if it materializes, 
will call forth a quantity of good- 
will advertising from gas and elec- 
tric companies. 

A leading news magazine which 
has limited its advertising space 
will doubtless find a way to in- 
crease the number of its news 
columns so that no desirable ad- 
vertising contracts will need suffer 
rejection. 

Research will prove several 
things that nearly everybody knew 
anyway. 

There will be a slump in the 
market price of Junior League tes- 
timonials. 

Many college societies will de- 
bate whether or not advertising is 
untruthful and uneconomic. The 
negative (that is, that advertising 
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is all right) will win in most in- 
stances. 

If skirts are worn longer such 
devices as the stepladder, the mouse, 
hanging pictures and gusty wiids 
will be reintroduced that legs may 
be shown in illustrations. 

Advertisers of building materials 
and semi-technical merchandise wil! 
learn that the straightforward lit- 
erature they prepare for the trade 
is preferred by the consumer to 
the blah they now send him. 

Modernism in art will become 
still more old-fashioned. 

Considerable dialog copy, modi- 
fied by sales managers, will be put 
out by copy writers who have no 
skill in writing dialog. 

Small city dailies in Ohio will be 
enriched by test campaigns run to 
discover how New York and Los 
Angeles will react to the copy. 

A lot of good advertising copy 
will be killed by advertisers who 
“believe in short copy.” 

The names and personalities of 
radio program announcers (as dis- 
tinguished from descriptive _re- 
porters) will progressively dimin- 
ish in importance in 1930, much to 
the disconcertion of the announcers 
and the disconcern of the radio 
audiences. 


New 


“Advertising Age,” 
Publication 

Advertising Age, a weekly publication 
to be devoted to the news of advertising, 
will start publication at Chicago early 


in January. It will be published by 
new company, Advertising Publications 
Inc., of which G. D. Crain, Jr., editor 
and publisher of Class and Industrial 
Marketing, is president, A. J. Fehre: 
bach, Eastern manager, at New York, 
of the latter publication, is vice-president 
and Eastern manager of the new firm 


To Direct Advertising of 


Boston Banks 

Raymond V. Stanley has been aj 
pointed advertising manager of the re 
cently merged First National Bank and 
Old Colony Trust Company, both of 
Boston. He was formerly advertising 
manager of the Old Colony Trust Com- 
pany 


To Represent “The Milwaukee 


Magazine” 

The Kellogg Group, Inc., has been 
appointed national advertising represet 
tative of The Milwaukee -Magazin: 
This appointment is effective with the 
January, 1930, issue. 
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Judging 
a Farm Paper 


There are many ways of testing the value of 
a farm paper. The reader test is the most 
dependable. 


The Weekly Kansas City Star has the most 
rural route readers of all American farm 
weeklies. It enjoys this position without the aid 
of premium offers, contest schemes or any other 
inducement except the contents of its columns. 


Thus The Weekly Star offers advertisers 
more than a numerical advantage. Its circula- 
tion represents a voluntary reader preference, 
an intensity of interest and a responsiveness 
that cannot be found in circulations built up by 
artificial and extraneous appeals. 


For their own advertising farmers choose 
The Weekly Star. A greater volume and num- 
ber of small advertisements inserted by the 
farmers themselves appear in The Weekly Star 
than in any other farm paper. 


The Weekly Kansas City Star. 


480,000 Paid-in-A dvance Subscribers 








We Dropped Our Sales Staff to Help 
Our Dealers Defeat the Chains 


The Oshkosh Overall Company Will Give the Resulting Saving to 
Retailers So Their Selling Price May Be Lower 


By C. E. Wittmack 


Sales Manager, Oshkosh Overall Company 


TARTING January 1, we shall 
no longer have traveling sales- 
men; all our selling to dealers will 
be done through the mails. The 
dealer will be given the salesman’s 
commission. Thus he will be en- 


idea. In other words, if Penney 
can sell an overall every day at cost 
so as to draw in and hold a profit- 
able class of trade, why should not 
the independent dealer do likewise 
—especially when he can sell a 


abled to own his overalls at a 


lower cost, which will make pos- 


sible a correspond- 
ing reduction in his 
selling price. After 
a year’s experi- 


mentation we have 
adopted this seem- 
ingly radical course 
as another step in 
the Oshkosh Over- 
all Company’s gen- 
eral plan of help- 


ing the independent 
retailer success- 
fully to combat 
chain-store compe- 
tition. Announce- 
ment of the change 
in policy is being 
made in our busi- 
ness-paper adver- 


vertised, 








HE chain stores, and 

more particularly the 
Penney chain, have had a 
profound effect on the mer- 
chandising plans of the over- 
all manufacturers. As the 
chains continue to pile up 
new volume records, it ap- 
pears likely that manufac- 
turers in other fields will 
find their selling programs 
similarly affected. 

For this reason, manufac- 
turers in a diversity of fields 
should find much to interest 
them in the plans formulated 
by such a company as the 
Oshkosh Overall Company 


to meet chain rivalry. 


universally known, nationally ad- 
trade-marked overall in 


competition with 
the private brand 
sold by Penney? 
Our decision to 
eliminate salesmen 
and hereafter do 
our selling directly 
by mail was the 
direct outgrowth 
of the no-profit 
proposition. In fact 
it was .not original 
with us at all; it 
was suggested by 
some of the more 
progressive retail 
distributors of our 
line. They in- 
formed us that 
they were perfectly 








tisements this 








able and altogether 








week. 

In the December 27, 1928, issue 
of Printers’ InK I had an article 
relating i in some detail our experi- 
ences in influencing our dealers to 
sell Oshkosh B’Gosh overalls on a 
no-profit basis. This move (it was 
successful, by the way) was made 
so that our customers could meet 
the strong competition put forth by 
the J. C. Penney Company. The 
Penney stores, as is well known, 
offer a good overall at a low price 
as an all-the-year leader. They do 
this in accordance with the trade 
proverb to the general effect that 
“A man trades where he buys his 
overalls.” 

It was and is our view that Pen- 
ney and other chains need not and 
should not have any monopoly of 
this exceptionally strong leader 


willing to keep 
their Oshkosh B’Gosh stocks com- 
plete without the aid of a manu- 
facturer’s salesman. Inasmuch as 
it costs us money to send these 
men to call upon them—a cost that 
necessarily had to increase our sell- 
ing price to them—why could we 
not do away with this part of our 
selling expense entirely and give 
them the benefit? 

Then, we were told, they could 
reduce their selling price on the no- 
profit leader overall still lower and 
make even a more impressive show- 
ing against the Penney overall 
leader which now is recognized as 
an institution. 

The profound merchandising sig- 
nificance of the suggestion was ap- 
parent to us at once. We could 
look ahead and see where it would 
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The world’s greatest 
industrial district — 
centered in the midst 
of miles of productive 
farming land—an eager 
and prosperous buy- 
ing power. 


Theservice of the Packer 
organization and the 
superb locations offered 
by the Packer plant can 
assist you in convincing- 
ly reaching this impor- 
tant market with out- 
door advertising. Packer 
outdoorplants operating 
in fifteen other states. 


PACKER 


Executive Offices: Operating Office for 
UNION TRUST BLDG. MICHIGAN 
CLEVELAND,OHIO JACKSON 
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add virtual impregnability to the 
already strong position of our deal- 
ers. But would the dealers in gen- 
eral accept it? That was the ques- 
tion. And, having accepted it, 
would they use this salesman’s 
commission to bring them a selling 
profit—something they would be 
strongly tempted to do—or would 
they reduce their prices in accord- 
ance? Also would the fact that 
no salesman visited them cause 
their interest in the Oshkosh line 
to wane? 

It was clear that we had to have 
light on these leading questions be- 
fore cutting loose entirely from old 
associations. Therefore we tried 
the plan for a year in a group of 
States; and the results proved so 
uniformly gratifying that it was 
obviously something we could ap- 
ply to our entire clientele. How- 
ever, as the idea had come from 
our customers in the first place, we 
concluded it would be the better 
plan to get their reaction as a 


whole before attempting to use it 
generally; we were not trying to 
force anything upon anybody and 


did not want to appear in that 
light. Accordingly, we sent out 
this letter to our entire trade: 


May we have your opinion to help 
us decide a very important change 
in policy that we contemplate in- 
augurating on January 1, 1930? 

Would you be willing to send us 
your orders by mail thus making 
it unnecessary for us to send sales- 
men around to call on you, if in 
return we were to give you the 
salesman’s commission and in addi- 
tion allow full freight on orders of 
five dozen or more? 

This will make it possible for you 
to reduce the price at which you are 
retailing Oshkosh B’Gosh overalls 
and thus place you in a more com- 
petitive position with chain stores 
who are making a big drive for the 
trade of the overall wearer by sell- 
ing. overalls at cost. 

he independent retailer cannot 
afford to let overall wearing trade 
drift away and form the habit of 
trading at the chain store, because 
he needs more volume and faster 
turnover to maintain a satisfactory 
net profit on the year’s business. 

We feel that this change in pol- 
icy will be of great assistance to our 
dealers but it will naturally require 
voluntary and close co-operation on 
your part. Hence we ask your opin- 
ion before definitely deciding. Your 
prompt reply will therefore be ap- 
preciated. 


In effect, we thus caused our 
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customers to vote; and we were 
prepared to go ahead with the 
proposition on January 1, defer it 
until some future time, or side. 
track it altogether—as the reaction 
from the “ballot” should be affirma- 
tive or negative. The ayes had it 
in overwhelming majority and the 
thing was decided. 

When we entered upon the pre- 
liminary experiment that was car- 
ried out prior to mailing the letter, 
we naturally had no way of telling 
in advance how much, if any, busi- 
ness we would lose at the start. It 
might be insignificant or it might 
be so large as to make the project 
impracticable or impossible. It 
proved to be less than 10 per cent, 
and the accounts we lost were usu- 
ally weak in credit, thus demon- 
strating again that a poor financial 
rating is often the sign of the 
‘dealer whose business is being run 
by outsiders more than by himself. 

On the other hand, we gained 
some excellent new distributors 
among retailers who are successful 
because they are always receptive 
to progressive merchandising ideas. 
These dealers are fully aware that 
the ultimate solution of the chain- 
store competition problem lies in 
close co-operation between manu- 
facturers of high grade, nationally 
advertised goods and _ financially 
strong, capably managed retail 
stores. They understand they must 
give exceptional values—especially 
on outstanding highly competitive 
items—and that the manufacturer 
who works with them to make this 
possible must be actively supported. 
The two must work together. 
Without the willing help of the re- 
tailer, the manufacturer can ac- 
complish nothing. Without the 
manufacturer who upholds quality 
above everything else and extends 
to the store the help of national 
advertising (without which a brand 
name is meaningless to the con- 
sumer) the retailer gets nowhere. 

Our year’s trial showed us some- 
thing that is bound to be welcome 
news to manufacturers in general 
who, like us, are primarily con- 
cerned with helping the indeper- 
dent dealer hold his own against 
the chain. This is that the dealer, 
taking him as a whole, is by no 
means convinced that the time has 
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come for him to crawl into his hole 
and die a — ep © death from 
imaginary wounds. He has a much 
more intelligent grasp upon the 
merchandising situation than he is 
given credit for; he knows what 
ought to be done and is ready, 
willing and able to do it. 

With this inspiring background, 
we have every reason to believe 
that our entire dealer organization 
will respond cordially to the an- 
nouncement of the new plan which 
will be before them at about the 
time this article gets into print. I 
say this in lively recognition of the 
fact that, in a manner of speaking, 
it goes against nature. Inasmuch 
as retailers are in business for 
profit, we know well enough that 
the first and only natural reaction 
in the mind of the dealer who is 
unfamiliar with the basic princi- 
ples of this plan, is the feeling that 
he is not going to sell anything 
without profit as a steady program. 
Typical reactions from these mi- 
nority dealers are along the line 
that they are “not going to work 
for love for the Oshkosh Overall 
Company” or “play Santa Claus to 
the overall wearer.” 

It was no voluntary thought on 
our part that induced us to set out 


to persuade our dealers that we, 
the manufacturer, should have our 
profit on the overalls we made and 
sold, whereas they should have 


none. Nothing would please us 
better than to see each of our deal- 
ers making a direct profit on their 
sales of Oshkosh B’Gosh overalls ; 
but we should indeed be false ad- 
visors to our distributors were we 
to lead them to believe that they 
could build up a desirable volume 
of trade among the better class 
working men or even hold the 
work clothes trade they already 
have by pursuing a policy of regu- 
lar mark-up on Oshkosh goods in 
the face of existing competition. 
The policy of offering overalls as 
no profit leaders was not originated 
by us nor by our dealers. It is a 
chain-store creation intelligently 
and forcefully used for advertising 
Purposes to attract trade. If the 
chain stores can do this success- 
fully, so can the independents. Our 
dealers, I am glad to say, readily 
recognize and admit that we were 
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literally forced into the position we 
now occupy. 

In working out the plan, which 
will be in full effect beginning 
with January 1, we became con- 
vinced that the expense of having 
an overall salesman call upon him 
is an unnecessary burden to the 
efficient retailer. Salesmen do not 
sell overalls to the chain stores; if 
they did the chains would have to 
take cognizance of this in deciding 
upon their mark-ups. It is our be- 
lief that a competent independent 
retailer can distinguish between a 
good overall and a cheap one; that 
he can run a stock record and. keep 
overall styles complete just as well 
as can the local manager of a chain 
store. 


No Style Element in Overalls 


Overalls possess no style element. 
There are no spring or fall lines 
to be shown; there are no patterns 
to be chosen from. Whether it is 
November, April, or August, men 
buy overalls when they need them. 
If a dealer’s stock is low, it is poor 
business for him to hold up his 
order for the arrival of a sales- 
man. Indeed, so far as we can 
see, the salesman of overalls has no 
place at all in the modern mer- 
chandising scheme. 

Accordingly, we believe that our 
new policy of selling by mail, even 
though it was forced upon us, so to 
speak, is economically sound. Pre- 
sumably this is one of the numer- 
ous places where manufacturers 
are blasted loose from traditional 
procedure only to find that the new 
way, into which they perhaps énter 
with some trepidation, is the best 
after all. 

We are going to maintain our 
personal contact with our dealer or- 
ganization through the use of sev- 
eral district managers. These men, 
who will not be direct sales repre- 
sentatives in any sense of the word, 
will be business advisors to the re- 
tailer. They will be at the dealer’s 
disposal to advise and help him in 
all matters having to do with his 
general store management and sell- 
ing. But all transactions relating 
to the actual sale of overalls to the 
store will be carried on through the 
mails. 

Our average selling cost for the 
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Apropos of 
1930 


“Tt’s all in the state of mind” 


EVERAL years ago, at this time, we clipped 
from somewhere and offered as a thought for 
the New Year the lines on the opposite page. 
These homely verses apparently struck home to 
many and a request the other day leads us to re- 
print them here. 


As we said then, the idea embodied in this verse 
applies to the successful pursuit of all lines of en- 
deavor; and to none more so than to men engaged in 
salesmanship, whether the product they sell be 
bonds or bridges, soaps or soups, paints or French 
lingerie; and whether the form of salesmanship 
they employ be the spoken or the printed word. 


—It is fundamentally true that “the man who 
wins is the fellow who thinks he can.” 


—The salesman who sells is “the man who 
thinks he can.” 


—The advertisement which sells is the adver- 
tisement which subtly conveys to the millions that 
it’s a winning ad. 

And apropos of 1930, we would suggest that the 
course of business will be largely determined by the 
thought expressed here. “Think big and your deeds 
will grow—think small and you fall behind. Think 
that youcan and you will; it’s all in the state of mind.” 
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It’s All in the State 
of Mind 


If you think you are beaten, you are; 
If you think you dare not, you don't; 
If you think you'd like to win, but you can't, 
It’s almost a “cinch” you won't; 
If you think you'll lose, you've lost, ° 
For out in the world you'll find 
Success begins with a fellow’s will— 
It’s all in the state of mind. 


Full many a race is lost 
Ere even a race is run, 
And many a coward fails 
Ere even his work's begun. 
Think big and your deeds will grow, 
Think small and you fall behind, 
Think that you can, and you will; 
It’s all in the state of mind. 


If you think you are outclassed, you are; 
You've got to think high to rise; 

You've got to be sure of yourself before 
You can ever win a prize. 

Life's battle doesn’t always go 
To the stronger or faster man; 

But sooner or later, the man who wins 


Is the fellow who thinks he can. 
—Author Unknown 


LORD & THOMAS AnD LOGAN 
ADVERTISING 
CHICAGO NEW YORK LONDON 
919 N. Michigan Avenue 247 Park Avenue Victoria Embankment 
LOS ANGELES WASHINGTON SAN FRANCISCO 
1151 South Broadway 400 Hibbs Building 225 Bush Street 


TORONTO MONTREAL 

67 Yonge Street 1434 Se. Catherine Street W. 
Each Lord & Thomas and Logan establishment is a complete 
collaborating with other 


agency, self contained ; 
ST eS ek ee 
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last five years has been about 5 per 
cent. Now that the salesmen are 
out of the picture we shall pass 
along this commission to the dealer. 
The maximum quantity discount of 
5 per cent, which represents the 
full average cost of maintaining 
our salesmen, will be given to all 
dealers whose net purchases from 
us for the calendar. year 1930, in- 
cluding lot numbers, exceed fifty 
dozen. The scale grades down to 
4 per cent for forty dozen; 3 per 
cent for thirty dozen; 2 per cent 
for twenty dozen and 1 per cent 
for ten dozen. 

In addition to the quantity dis- 
count, we propose to allow full 
freight reduction on all orders of 
five dozen or more. The: goods 
will be shipped, as before, f.o.b. 
Oshkosh, and the dealer will pay 
the freight when he receives them. 
But, in remitting for the goods, the 
receipted freight bill will be ac- 
cepted by us as that much money. 

There is one feature of the plan 
that might be construed, in the be- 
ginning at least, as an obvious 
weakness. This is that some deal- 
ers out of the thousands who are 
already selling Oshkosh overalls as 
no-profit leaders to compete with 
Penney, may be inclined to con- 
tinue selling at their present price 
after they get the salesman’s com- 
mission under the new deal and 
thus make rather a decent net profit 
on the transaction. Our task is 
that of insuring the use of the new 
low price for the length of time 
necessary to prove to the dealer 
that it can actually create business 
for him. When this showing is 
made there will no longer be any 
doubt about his carrying it out 
consistently. To make sure that 
the dealer thus gives the plan a 
fair opportunity to show its worth, 
we will contribute liberally to the 
cost of local newspaper and poster 
advertising featuring the price 
strongly for our dealers as fast as 
they take up this method of mer- 
chandising. Our policy heretofore 
has been to pay half of the cost 
of their local advertising ; and now 
our idea is to pay all this cost for 
new accounts when they start the 
loss leader selling plan. 

Here is the analysis that 
prompted us to decide upon the 
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continuous weekly appearance of 
small newspaper copy for this pur- 
pose as against the occasional use 
of a full-page advertisement: The 
process of buying an overall must 
await the needs of the wearer. And 
just because a dealer may run a 
full page featuring Oshkosh over- 
alls at this close price, no stampede 
of overall wearers to his store 
will be caused. Unquestionably, 
many who see the page presenta- 
tion would like to buy an Oshkosh 
B’Gosh overall at that price but 
their present garments still have 
several weeks’ or months’ wear and 
no outlay will be made for new 
ones, regardless of price, until it is 
necessary. 


Importance of Time Element Will 
Be Explained 


Our district managers will ex- 
plain to the dealers the importance 
of the time element in producing, 
with this newspaper advertising as 
a basis, the substantial growth in 
their high-grade overall wearing 
trade which they want. This is an 


important point because retailers 


are likely to become impatient too 
quickly with a proposition of this 
kind unless they thoroughly under- 
stand what it is all about. It has 
been proved to us repeatedly that 
retailers fully appreciate the sound- 
ness of this seemingly radical mer- 
chandising method once it has been 
explained to their satisfaction and 
that after they have used it for a 
year they are thoroughly sold on 
the results. The inductive method 
of showing the dealer the advan- 
tages of maintaining the low sell- 
ing price is vastly better than any 
coercive procedure. If a dealer 
sells at a close price because he 
wants to, the results are going to 
be much better than when he thus 
proceeds because somebody has 
brought pressure to bear upon him. 

In doing away with our sales 
force of thirty men so as to help 
the independent dealer better to 
compete with the chains, we have 
been impelled by the unescapable 
fact that this is the age of big 
business in retailing as in manu- 
facturing. The national chains and 
mail-order houses which feature 
price are surely big business in re- 
tailing. The great nationally ad- 
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‘Where 


the seventh day 


reveals the value 


of the other six 


IND a newspaper that holds its readers 
seven days a week, and obviously you have 
found home strength. : 
By this token, there’s a situation in Boston 
that can’t be overlooked by any advertiser 
who aims to strike home. 


Three Boston newspapers carry the bulk of 
the advertising. On Sunday, in the Metropoli- 
tan district, one of these loses a third of its 
week-day readers. Another loses nearly two- 
thirds. The Globe alone holds its week-day 
audience practically intact on Sunday, thus 
proving itself the established, dependable 
home paper of Boston. 


Cold reasoning? Cold as ice—and just as 
clear. 


If it seems inconclusive, consider the adver- 
tising experience and present program of 
Boston merchants, whose business depends 
on reaching the home . . . They are placing 
more advertising in the Globe, seven days a week, 
than anywhere else. The department stores not 
only use as much space in the Sunday Globe 
as in the next three papers combined, but 48% 
more space in the Globe, seven days a week, 
than in the second paper. 
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Many national advertisers are following 
suit. With due regard for A. B. C., they are 
also keeping in mind this X Y Z of proven 
home strength. 


HE GLOBE built up home appeal from 

the very beginning. Its present widely 
popular Household Department grew out 
of the first woman’s page in American 
journalism, established by the Globe 35 
years ago. Its local news has always been 
the most complete in this self-contained 
community. Its school news keeps to the 
forefront. Its sport pages are read through- 
out New England and quoted throughout 
the country. And it gives Boston’s sub- 
stantial business men the news that busi- 
ness men want. 


Moreover, the Globe always has been 
free from bias in politics. 


Of course you can “reach” many Boston 
homes without the Globe. But to doa real 
selling job in the majority of homes in this 
trading area where average family wealth is” 
$9000, the Globe has become essential. 


All the facts are contained in our booklet, 
“Reaching Buying Power in the Boston 
Market.” Write for a free copy. 


The Boston 


Globe 
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vertised lines of quality merchan- 
dise are just as surely big business 
in manufacturing. 

Inasmuch as the independent 
dealer must ally himself in some 
way or other with big business, his 
place in the present scheme of 
things is obvious. He cannot ex- 
pect to line up in any way with the 
chains or mail-order houses unless 
he sells them his lease. He cannot 
hope to offer them any real com- 
petition when it comes to selling 
the merchandise they feature. 

But he can succeed if he will 
associate himself with powerful 
lines of merchandise for which 
consumer acceptance has been es- 
tablished. We are preaching to 
our customers that they must cater 
to the better class of trade with 
money to spend and an appreciation 
of quality. We do not mean by 
this that the clothier who sells 
overalls should necessarily run a 
“college shop” but that he should 
seek the trade of the business men, 
the skilled craftsmen, the more 
prosperous farmers, railroad work- 
ers and so on. Each group has its 
quality buyers and its price buyers 
—in overalls as in everything else. 
The dealer’s chance for success, 
therefore, lies with the quality 
buying element, as the price buyers 
will automatically gravitate to the 
chains and nothing can stop that. 

Naturally we have been giving 
much serious thought to this chain- 
store problem. And, in our wide- 
spread investigation, we have found 
a great plenty of prosperous inde- 
pendent dealers; but in substan- 
tially every case they are tied up 
closely with the distribution of the 
best grades and most popular 
brands of merchandise. They se- 
lect their lines upon the reputation 
of the manufacturer for sustained 
high quality and alert merchan- 
dising methods—also on the repu- 
tation of the goods for delivering 
consumer satisfaction. 


Kapo Products Appoints 
O’Connell-Ingalls Agency 


The Kapo Products Company, Boston, 

Mass., life preservers, camp sleeping 
equipment, etc., has appointed the 
O’Connell-Ingalls Advertising Agency, 
of that city, to direct its advertising 
account. . 
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Publicity Lodge, F. & A. M., 
Elects Officers 


Beginning with its ninth year, Pub- 
licity Lodge, No. 1,000, F. & A. M., 
New York, will be under the administra 
tion of Raymond M. Dinsmore, who was 
elected master at the ann meeting 
held on December 16. was 
attended by close to 100 members. Mr. 
Dinsmore will succeed W. Archibald H. 
reener. 

Frederick C. McKittrick was elected 
senior warden and Herbert Evans, 
junior warden. Harry H. Charles, who 
has been treasurer of the lodge since its 
inception, was again re-elected to that 
office. Lincoln S. Jones was elected 
secretary. He succeeds W. Louis W. 
Bleser, who has filled this office for four 
years. In recognition of this service, 
W. Bleser was elected a member of the 
board of trustees for 1930. 

The lodge reported a membership of 
200, am increase of twenty members 
over the number enrolled at the an- 
nual meeting in 1928. 


W. L. Dotts, Vice-President, 
Cleveland & Shaw 


W. L. Dotts, formerly vice-president 
of the George L. er Company, has be- 
come associated with Cleveland & Shaw, 
Inc., New York a agency, as 
executive vice-president. e fad been 
associated with the Dyer agency for 
about twenty years and, during that 
time, directed its space-buying activities. 

E, W. Federer, secretary of Dyer- 
Enzinger, Inc., successor to the Dyer 
agency, will direct space-buying activi- 
ties, He has been in charge of space 
buying with Olson & Enzinger, Inc., and 
before engaging in agency work, was a 
sales representative of The Delineator 
and other publications. 


P. J. Kelly, Vice-President, 
National Advertisers 

P. J. Kelly, advertising manager of 
the B. F. Goodrich Company, Akron, 
Ohio, has been elected vice-president of 
the Association of National Advertisers. 

Bennett Chapple, vice-president of the 
American Rolling Mills Company, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, has me a member of 
the board of directors, 

, The semi-annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation will be held at French Lick 
Springs, Ind., from May 5 to 7. 


B. F. McGuirl, Vice- 
President, Kling-Gibson 


_B. F. McGuirl has joined the Kling- 
Gibson Company, advertising agency, as 
vice-president, with headquarters at New 


York. For the last four years he has 
been with the New York office of the 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, Inc., 
during part of that time serving as 
manager of that office. 
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1 that Business Is Good 
in Milwaukee! 


The Wisconsin News has been 
telling you much about favor- 
able business conditions in 
this market. 





Last week it presented a letter 
from a prominent banker tell- 
ing why there is no depression 
in evidence here. 


Here is Real Proof of Good Business 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 11 
THE WISCONSIN NEWS 
ie Published its 
and 1929 Christmas Shopping Guide 
rt 424.07 COLUMNS 
OF PAID ADVERTISING! 


an 80-page newspaper! 
56 pages in color! 
Probably the largest single edition ever pub- 


lished in the Midwest, exclusive of Fridays 
or Sundays! 


. YOU NEED THE NEWS“; 
WISCON SIN NEWS 


LWAU 1 . 
Onsager a meni i er dy mere a a. 
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LIKE THE FARMER, YOU CAN REAP YOUR 





Aorn’s up” 


} ADIO flashes the news to business farmers of the “‘Heart” 

district when “‘corn’s up.’’ Yesterday’s ways are too slow for 
the large-scale operators of America’s richest agricultural section. 
When it’s time to sell, the ““Heart’’ farmer phones a local buyer and 
makes his deliveries to a cash market. 


Modern marketing equipmentis largely concentrated in the “‘Heart” 
region that has 60% of the radios, 61% of the telephones and 
44% of the trucks used on American farms. 


“*Heart’’ farmers are prosperous business men. Diversified farm- 
ing results in year around income. They raise 54% of America’s 
livestock, use 60% of its tractors and produce 78% of its grain. 


Successful Farming is edited for “‘Heart’’ farmers. Its editorial 
content is directed to the interests and needs of this fertile region, 
exclusively. Facts, ideas and suggestions found in Successful 
Farming have won for this magazine the 
active interest of 1,175,000 buying families Lice 
—more than are served by any other pub- with ; 
lication in the “Heart” states. “Heart” - a 
farmers have rewarded Successful Farming ‘ 
for constructive effort by an unparalleled 


Successful Farmi: the . 
poe a ne Ray degree of reader interest and confidence. 
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GREATEST SALES HARVEST IN THE HEART 
S 


y 


\ | 





Let this powerful magazine 
with its intensive coverage 
of America’s richest farm 
region help open an entirely 
new market—or further 
entrench you in an old one. 






Successful 
Farming 


( 





Why the Large Chains Prefer 
Advertised Brands 


Economics, Rather Than Sentiment, Has Forced Private Brands into 
Permanent Second Place 


Tue Crown Overatt Mrc. Co. 


Cincinnati, Ono 


Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Can you supply us with any arti- 
cles which have appeared in your 
publication relative to the advan- 
tages to be gained by chain stores 
featuring nationally advertised mer- 
chandise? The writer is of the opin- 
ion that the Great Atlantic & Pacific 
Tea Company has had great success 
through featuring nationally adver- 
tised merchandise. 

Tue Crown Overatt Mrc. Co. 

O’Nert Goopwin, 
Advertising Manager. 


R. GOODWIN is entirely 

right in his thought that the 
A. & P. “has had great success 
through featuring nationally adver- 
tised merchandise.” This greatest 
of all grocery chains is not in the 
least influenced in its policy by 
sentiment. Advertising is by no 
means a mystical or sacred word 
with it. It has the capital, the dis- 
tributing organization and_ the 
brains to exploit private brands on 
a nation-wide scale if it should so 
choose, to the practical exclusion of 
advertised brands. That it does not 
do so means that advertising has 
proved its case and has made good 
with the A. & P. 

When a chain gets to be as large 
as the A. & P. and has such a rec- 
ognized place in the buying con- 
sciousness of a large element of the 
American people it may claim, with 
at least a show of reason, that its 
reputation as a producer of salabil- 
ity is not far, if any, behind that of 
the general advertiser. But there 
is no more magic around chain- 
store salability than around general 
advertiser salability; each has to 
face strong competition. Many of 
the leading chains therefore—the 
A. & P. being a notable example— 
feature advertised goods not be- 
cause they would be unable to get 
along without them but because 
they are able to get along much bet- 
ter with them. They realize that 
when chain distribution and gen- 
eral advertising get together on an 
equitable basis there has been 
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formed an alliance of two powerful 
forces, the united effect of which 
comes near to being overwhelming. 

There are some chains, among 
them the Kroger Grocery & Baking 
Company, that still place their main 
emphasis upon their own brands. 
They recognize the force of the 
consumer acceptance that has been 
created for advertised brands, but 
argue that this is not sufficient to 
neutralize certain disadvantages; 
they claim they cannot meet price 
competition on advertised goods 
without sacrificing too much of 
their net profit. 

This view, we think, is becoming 
recognized as a relic of the past; 
it is dying hard in some quarters, 
but it is dying. Chains in general 
are beginning to see that salability 
for quality merchandise has been 
established to an extent that makes 
any private brand, even of equal 
quality, rather a poor second. We 
know, for example, of a certain 
canner who this year sold to the 
A. & P. 200,000 cases of canned 
goods, comprising a single nation- 
ally advertised item. It would be 
hardly fair to mention this manu- 
facturer’s name, as his other cus- 
tomers (mainly chains, by the way) 
might get the idea that his huge 
transactions with the A. & P. mean 
that that organization has some 
subterranean advantages which 
were not enjoyed by them. This 
would be an erroneous view inas- 
much as the A. & P. buys these 
canned goods at the same quantity 
price that would be given any other 
large purchaser, plus the same 
modest allowance for local advertis- 
ing. But, while not subjecting 
this canner to possible, although 
totally undeserved, embarrassment 
by mentioning his name here, we 
are going to quote a remark he 
made to us which goes a long way 
toward explaining why one grocery 
chain takes such a great proportion 
of his total output. 

“The quality of our goods,” he 
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ing processes, “must be consistently 
and everlastingly the same regard- 
less of any fluctuations in the quality 
of our raw material—changes for 
the better or worse that are dic- 
tated by Nature herself. If, there- 
fore, Nature does not put sufficient 
sugar into this commodity we must 
add it. It would be highly detri- 
mental, if not fatal, to us if our 
quality were permitted to go up and 
down from season to season. It 
must always be the same—never 
vary. This is one of the penalties 
of advertising.” 

The italics are ours. Right here, 
of course, is the fundamental rea- 
son for the claim that advertised 
goods are usually of a higher qual- 
ity than private brands. They are 
that way simply because they have 
to be. No great amount of imagi- 
nation is needed, these things being 
so, to see why the chains buy so 
largely of this man’s goods. And 
this is only one typical example out 
of literally hundreds that might be 
mentioned. 

Great amounts of money and the 
best scientific and technical knowl- 
edge and skill must be employed in 
manufacturing if the quality of a 
product is to remain constantly uni- 
form. There is a whole world of 
meaning in the foregoing sentence, 
as anyone can see for himself if 
he will look behind the scenes in the 
factories of every description where 
advertised, branded merchandise is 
being produced. Plainly speaking— 
and the chains fully recognize and 
admit it—this is too big a job for 
even the largest chain to undertake, 
bearing in mind the extent and mul- 
tiplicity of its lines. Add to qual- 
ity—enforced quality, if you want 
to call it that—the salability created 
by the producer’s advertising; add 
to this the highly geared selling ma- 
chinery of the chain store and you 
have the answer to the question as 
to why chains are fast turning 
irom private brands to advertised 
brands. They were not doing this 
ten. years ago or even five years 
ago. They are doing it today be- 
cause it is the economically correct 
Procedure; it is the way they can 
gain the most satisfactory net 
profit—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 
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George M. Sangster, Jr., with 
Albert Frank 


George M. Sangster, Jr., formerly 
mana: ne _—y of Pictorial Review, 
New as been appointed manager 


of the Philadels hia office of Albert Frank 
& oon — New York advertis- 
ing agency: He was also formerly with 
the United Business Publishers, Inc., 
and, at one time, was with the Keystone 
Publishing Company at Philadelphia. 





Philadelphia Campaign to Get 


Under Way 

Magazines, newspapers in major com- 
munities and business papers will be 
used in the campaign of the Philadelphia 
Business Progress Association, which 
will start some time in Janaury. w"The 
Hancock Payne Advertising Organiza- 
tion, of that city, is directing the cam- 
paign. 


J. H. Platten to Join 
Otis & Company 


J. Homer Platten has resigned as ex- 
ecutive vice-president of the White Rock 
Mineral Springs Company, New York. 
He will join the new business depart- 
ment of Otis & Company, Cleveland 
financial organization, on January 2. 
His - headquarters will be at New York. 








A. B. Tunis with American 


Gas Association 
Allyn B. Tunis, for the last two 
years secretary of the Public Utilities 
Association of Virginia, has resigned to 
become secretary of the advertising and 
publicity section of the American Gas 
Association, with headquarters at New 
or 





E. T. Chester Joins 
Potts-Turnbull Agency 


E. T. Chester, formerly advertising 
and sales promotion manager of the 
Peet Brothers Manufacturing Company, 
has joined the Kansas City office of 
The Potts-Turnbull Company, advertis- 
ing agency. 





Mulford Company Appoints 
H. B. Thompson 


Herbert B. Thompson, formerly gen- 
eral manager of the Mortgage Corpora- 
tion of Detroit, has been appointed finan- 
cial advertising counsel of The Mul- 
ford Company, advertising printing, of 
that city. 


C. N. Parsells with Guy W. 


Hodges, Inc. 

Clifford N. Parsells, formerly with the 
sales staff of Fairchild Teatations, 
New York, has joined Guy W. Hodges, 
Inc., of that city, direct-mail novelties. 
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TRUSCON INVESTIGATI 


On the heels of the Sherwin- 
Williams investigation published 
last week, we are now privileged 
to release the results of a com- 
prehensive study just completed 
by the Truscon Steel Company. 


A questionnaire was sent to the 


entire Sweet's Catalog list of 
architects. Over 1200 replied. 


The results confirmed in every 
particular not only the Sherwin- 
Williams investigation but every 
other investigation made in re- 
cent years. 








The check-up of The Architectural 
Forum’s two-section policy is 
worth special note. 
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RCHITECTURAL PAPERS 


THE ARCHITECTURAL FORUM 


received more first votes than the 
next two magazines combined, 


more first votes in every 
A. B. C. state group as well as 
the country as a whole, 


more total votes than any 
other publication— 
and 
“It seems that the division of The 
Forum into two parts, as now 
issued, is favored. The vote was 
overwhelmingly in the affirma- 


(Signed) Oscar W. Loew, 
Director Publicity and Sales Promotion. 


Complete copies of recent investigations 
may be had by addressing The Architec- 
tural Forum, 521 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Uses Stories for Children 
as Good- Will Copy 


How a Public Utility Is Reaching the Home Through Children 


EELING that, as a distributor 

of natural gas, its advertising 
should reach the home, the South- 
ern Cities Distributing Company, 
Shreveport, La., has recently begun 
an advertising campaign addressed 
to the children of that city. This 
public utility, which is a subsidiary 
of the Arkansas Na- 
tural Gas Company, 
a Cities Service or- 
ganization, is making 
no mention of na- 
tural gas in its copy, 
believing that the £ 
signature of the com- . \ 
pany and the contact f ff 
these stories will \ 
build up with the #7 < 
parents of the chil- TAY SS 
dren of Shreveport — 
will accomplish a 
considerable part of 
its advertising pur- 
pose. 

Under the caption, 
“Adventures in 
Storyland,” the 
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yet clearly told. A great deal of 
research was necessary before the 
series could be launched in order 
that the stories might be accurate 
and contain material which would 
be of especial interest to the chil- 
dren. 

The introductory advertisement 
in the series was 
larger and carried 
more illustrations 
than the succeeding 
ones. It told about 
the stories to come 
in these words: 


We believe the 
children of this com- 
munity would like 
to read about the 
childhood life of 
famous folks and 
interesting subjects 
—so we're going to 
tell you a story like 
this every 
Wednesda 
as | in 

f you like these 
stories we will ap- 
preciate it ever so 
much if you _ will 
write and tell us 





Southern Cities com- 
pany is presenting in 
an evening newspa- 
per each Monday, 
Wednesday and Fri- 
day short stories 
which John L. 
Fletcher, advertising 
manager of the Ar- 
kansas Natural Gas Corporation and 
associated companies, characterizes 
as “wholesome entertainment for the 
children and a handy bit of ele- 
mentary education to answer the 
average parent’s nightly problem: 
‘What story shall I tell them this 
evening ?’” 

These stories, with appropriate 
illustrations, are being published on 
the newspaper’s comic page in two- 
column, twelve-inch space. They 
are told in very simple language 
and treat of such themes as Armis- 
tice Day, how Texas Avenue 
gained its name, the legends of 
Caddo Parish Indians and famous 
fairy tales, which are condensed, 


Southern Cities 
DISTRI —" COMPANY, 


This Advertisement Introduced 
the “Adventures in Storyland” 
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After this series 
has been running for 
about three months, 
all of the stories 
printed up to that 
time will be collected 
in booklet form and 
will be distributed to the children 
of Shreveport. Mr. Fletcher re- 
ports that children have learned to 
look for the stories and insist that 
their parents read them aloud. 


John Wells with Lento Press 


John Wells, formerly with James A. 
Campbell, J 


r., Inc., New York, _ 
ing, has joined the staff of the Lento 
Press of that city, as advertising man- 
ager. 


Los Angeles Agency Changes 
Name 


The Essig Aero Advertising Service, 
Los Angeles, has changed its name to 
The Essig Company. 
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“There’s a land that is better! know” 


Downcast sales executives who are wondering what is the best thing — ; 
to do next year to hold their present volume and make it go ahead o- 
few notches, in the face of general conditions that look “spotty,” should — 
investigate the persuasive sales power of rotogravure, the pictorial, : 4 


‘wd 


double-action, quick-pulling type of printed salesmanship. Your sales 
literature in rotogravure, profusely illustrated with pictures, will help 


you and your dealers and distributors tell your story more effectively i 
to the ultimate consumers. (Incidentally, rotogravure costs are kind to 


constricted budgets.) 


P.S. Read on—there’s a coupon in the offing. 





Art Gravure 


DESIGNERS and PRINTERS of 
ROTOGRAVURE ADVERTISING 


COMPLETE PLANT AND PRODUCTION FACILITIES AT 
NEW YORK, CLEVELAND AND CHICAGO 
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Heighten Soles Appeal™ 
with Pictures 
in Rotogravure 


am 





















Your public may or may not have less to spend next year, but no 
matter how much it has, the competition among producers will be 
keener than ever before. 

n their expenditures, families often must choose from automo- 
biles, radios, home improvements and electrical goods, as classes of 
items first, before deciding which brand of a specific item of mer- a 
chandise they will purchase. Printed salesmanship in pictorial roto- a 


fe grovure form will help your wares maintain their place on family 


budget lists. 
B The great success of direct advertising literature in pictorial roto- 
Bons gravure compares with the powerful sales appeal of newspaper 
rotogravure advertising. Pictures speak faster and more forcefully 
than words—and pictures reproduced in rotogravure lose none of 
— their dramatic force, they convey the authentic atmosphere of quality 
and usefulness of the actual merchandise. 
oll Send us the coupon on the next page for a copy of our book, 
“Sold at First Sight,” which will show you how to dramatize your sales 


literature with pictorial rotogravure. 


Seneral Offices: 406 WEST 31st STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone, Chickering 8655 E 

NEW YORK CHICAGO 
PHILADELPHIA BOSTON CLEVELAND 
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>»w You Can Use Rotogravur 
to Increase Sales 


For your 1930 sales and advertising 
program, you will get many ideas 
from “Sold at First Sight,” which 
contains the complete story of pic. 
torial rotogravure advertising, and 

tells how many great national ad- 
vertisers are using it. If you are 
looking for a way to freshen up 
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= 
ArT GRAVURE CORPORATION 


DESIGNERS AND PRINTERS OF ROTOGRAVURE ADVERTISING 
General Offices: 406 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 
NEW YORK » BOSTON » PHILADELPHIA » CHICAGO » CLEVELAND 


chandise, get this comprehensive 


it has done. 


| Clip, sign and mail coupon below today for your copy of the new roto- 
| _ gravure book,” Sold at First Sight.” 
? 





ant GRAVURE CORPORATION 
| 


) 406 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 
; 


Without obligation, please send us a copy of your new book, 
Sold at First Sight,” as offered in Printers’ Ink, December 19,1929 
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Spectacular Demonstration Helps 
Overcome High Price 


How Steelcote Rubber Enamel Became One of the Largest Selling 
Brushed-on Auto Finishes in Three Years 


By Donley Lukens 


HREE years ago Steelcote 

Rubber Enamel was unknown 
in the trade. Today it is one of the 
fastest selling brushed-on auto fin- 
ishes on the market. It has made 
this record in spite of the fact that 
it is priced higher than most fin- 
ishes. 

“After we were sure that our 
product was right,” said Anthony 
E. Niedt, vice-president, Steelcote 
Manufacturing Company, of Saint 
Louis, “we began to cast about for 
ways and means of making a spec- 
tacular sales demonstration that 
would enable our fifty salesmen to 
demonstrate the quality of Steel- 
cote Rubber Enamel to the trade 
quickly and convincingly. 

“With the aid of our testing lab- 
oratory, we developed a demonstra- 
tion consisting of four tests that 
were both spectacular and con- 
vincing.” 

The first of these tests Mr. 
Niedt calls the hammer test. A 
piece of zinc, coated with Steel- 
cote Rubber Enamel that has had 
an opportunity to dry and harden 
thoroughly, is struck with a ham- 
mer to show that the force of the 
blow does not crack nor chip the 
enamel. 

The second test is the bending 
test. In this test the piece of zinc, 
which has been painted with Steel- 
cote, is bent back and forth until 
it breaks to show the flexibility of 
the enamel. While making this 
test, the salesman emphasizes the 
importance of having an auto finish 
ona flexible film that will not crack 
nor chip when a fender is bent, or 
the body dented. 

Test number three is the acid 
test. In this test, the salesman 
suspends a piece of the zinc he 
has been using for the other dem- 
onstrations in a bottle of muriatic 
acid. The acid quickly eats away 
the zinc, leaving the thin film of 
Steelcote Enamel to prove to the 


prospect that it will withstand the 
onslaughts of even a powerful acid. 

Since this enamel is sold to auto 
paint shops that specialize in low- 
priced refinishing and to individ- 
uals to refinish their own cars, the 
ease and speed with which it can 
be applied is a very important fac- 
tor. The fourth and last test is 
designed to demonstrate this point 
and drive it home to the prospec- 
tive dealer. The salesman brushes 
a little Steelcote on a piece of 
metal and then writes his name in 
the wet enamel. The self-leveling 
qualities of the enamel immediately 
cover it over, and the panel dries 
smooth and glossy. 


Getting Dealers to Stock Complete 
Line 


Having worked out the details 
of the sales demonstration, the 
next problem to be met was how to 
get the dealers to stock a complete 
line of colors. Failure to do this 
would mean lost sales. To solve 
this problem, it was decided to go 
to the trade with a proposition to 
exchange any color, or colors, that 
the dealers might overstock. This 
policy not only helped the sales- 
man induce the dealer to stock the 
full line, but it also kept up the 
dealer’s enthusiasm for the line by 
keeping his shelves free from dead 
numbers. 

“We have found this policy,” 
declared Mr. Niedt, “worth many 
times its slight cost. It has en- 
abled the dealer to stock the com- 
plete line with the full assurance 
that he will always get the maxi- 
mum turn-over on his invested 
capital. The result has been that 
this policy has helped us to build 
dealer confidence and good-will 
that is an invaluable asset to our 
business. 

“Another thing,” continued Mr. 
Niedt, “that we think has contrib- 
uted largely to our success is our 
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HOUSE X 








Two doorways, just alike. 
They open into homes, just alike. 


A salesman looking at them would say they 


offered equal possibilities in making a sale. 
But they 00 not. 


Behind the doorway of House X he will 
find a liberal spender; the home contains 
modern comforts and luxuries; the door 


swings wide and often to guests. 








COSMOPOLITAN: A Class Magaf 
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On the contrary, House Y seldom entertains; 
fewer purchases are made, though of good 
quality, the furnishings are older, less care- 
fully selected. 


You can’t distinguish them from the outside, 
‘Bbut there’s a better way — 


‘BX reads Cosmopolitan. 
Y does noe. 
Positive indication of liberal buying habits here- 


to-fore has been guess work. 


Now a microscopic analysis of a Trading Center 
proves that Cosmopolitan families are good pros- 
pects when there is no other difference apparent. 


Let us tell you the story of “The House Next Door.” 








th More Than 1,600,000 Circulation, 
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The New York Times 
MAGAZINE 


()FF 


*1. 


*2. 


*4, 


*5. 


The largest high quality net 
paid sale in America — 
750,000 copies—as a part of 
the Sunday edition of The 
Times. 


Concentrated coverage in 
the rich New York market 
(unequaled by any national 
magazine) and states of 
the great industrial East. 


A national circulation which 
compares favorably, state 
for state, with that of any 
leading class magazine at 
one-fourth to one-twelfth 
the milline cost. 


retail 
executives 


Distribution among 
buyers and 
throughout the United 
States exceeding that of 
most trade publications—a 
contact for distributer as 
well as consumer through 
a single medium at lowest 
comparative cost. 


Black - and - white _roto- 
gravure printing which 
allows striking and life-like 
illustration of advertising. 


, Long life in the home be- 


cause of the sustained in- 
terest of its articles. 


*Exclusive Advantages 


7. 


10. 


ERS ADVERTISERS ten principal advan- 


tages—-four exclusive—listed below: 


Unexcelled reader interest. 
For literary excellence and 
authoritative treatment of 


current developments in 
every phase of human 
activity The New York 


Times Magazine is unique. 
Its roster of contributors 
includes outstanding con- 
temporary authors and in- 
terpreters. 


A setting of news interest 
which makes it invaluable 
for launching new products. 
Its advertising columns as 
well as its articles reflect 
new trends, and this atmos- 
phere, coupled with the 
circulation advantages de- 
tailed above, makes it ideal 
for new advertisers and ad- 
vertisers of new products 
and services. 


Proved responsiveness to a 
wide range of advertising 
(detailed information upon 
request). 


Unsurpassed reader confi- 
dence because of the adver- 
tising standards of The 
New York Times, and pres- 
tige which always attaches 
to an announcement from 
New York. 


Che New York Cimes 
fMlagasine 


Printed and Illustrated in Rotogravure 
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policy of establishing the resale 
price, and then seeing to it that 
that resale price is maintained. 

“The independent merchant is by 
far the biggest outlet for our 
products, and we feel that our fu- 
ture is largely dependent upon his 
prosperity. To prosper, he must 
earn a profit and we feel that our 
policy of price maintenance is one 
of the things we can do to help 
assure him of this profit.” 

The company tells the chain 
stores that it wants their business 
as long as they do not cut the price, 
but that if they are found cutting 
price, it will not care for any 
further business from them. In 
addition to this, it refuses to ex- 
change colors for anyone, be it 
chain store or independent mer- 
chant, who cuts the price on the 
enamel. 

When Steelcote was first put on 


the market, branch offices were 
opened in the principal jobbing 
centers throughout the country. 


At the end of the first year, it was 
decided that the salesmen spent too 
much time in the office tending to 
detail work, or waiting for tele- 
phone calls, and not enough time 
on the street selling. The quickest 
and surest cure for this was to 
close the branches. This was done 
and the original policy of selling 
direct to the dealer was changed to 
selling through the jobber exclu- 
sively. All ‘orders that came in 
direct from dealers after the new 
policy went into effect were shipped 
and billed through the jobber in 
~~ territory they happened 
to be. 

When this change was made, the 
sales force called on the dealers 
with jobbers’ salesmen, teaching 
them how to sell Steelcote. When- 
ever a new jobber takes on the 
line, one or more (usually three or 
four) company men are sent down 
to do detail work with the job- 
ber’s men. Experience has shown 
that it takes a specialty man an 
average of about three days with 
each of the jobbers’ salesmen to 
not only show him how to sell it, 
but also to win him over to selling 
all of it he possibly can. 

Each year the men spend a 
month with each of their jobbers, 
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helping the salesmen increase their 
sales. 

“How,” Mr. Niedt was asked, 
“do you create the consumer de- 
mand to take these goods off of 
the dealer’s shelves?” 


“Newspaper advertising and 
dealer helps,” he replied. “Our 
advertising appropriation is di- 


vided among the various jobbers’ 
territories in direct ratio to their 
purchases. Ten cents of every dol- 
lar they pay us is spent in adver- 
tising in their territory. 

“For a while, we allowed a few 
of the jobbers to handle the ad- 
vertising themselves, but we found 
this system did not work out. 
Some of them would overspend 
their appropriations and others 
would overlook it in the rush of 
other details, so all advertising is 
now handled by our agency. 

“We still give our jobbers a 
good deal to say about how the 
advertising money for their terri- 
tory is spent. Inasmuch as they 
are making a constant and detailed 
study of their markets in order to 
build their own business, and since 
their volume as well as ours de- 
pends upon the effectiveness of the 
advertising, we welcome their sug- 
gestions. Unless they request 
something that we have previously 
tried and found a failure, we fol- 
low practically all of the adver- 
tising suggestions our jobbers 
make to us.” 

The company handles its distri- 
bution of dealer helps on much the 
same basis that it apportions its 
advertising appropriation. One of 
the color panel stands goes with 
each initial order. Some of the 
larger assortments carry window 
and other display material with 
them. The older dealers secure 
new display material by placing 
fill-in orders to keep their stock 
complete. This method has re- 
sulted in an unusually wide use and 
small waste of the dealer helps. 





Now with Toronto “Daily 
Telegram” ‘ 


William Sparrow, for several years an 
atvertoas salesman with the Toronto 
Mail & Empire, has joined the advertis- 
ing sales staff of the Toronto Daily 
Telegram. 








Why Do the Buyers Buy? 


Markets Are Affected by Many Unsuspected Factors 


6é”7T°HERE is greater need today 

than ever before for accurate 
knowledge of markets,” R. O. 
Eastman, of R. O. Eastman, In- 
corporated, told the Technical Pub- 
licity Association, New York, at 
a dinner December 11. 

“Many a manufacturing con- 
cern,” Mr. Eastman told his 
audience, “is shooting imaginary 
ammunition at an imaginary tar- 
get. Markets are affected by many 
factors that management doesn’t 
suspect; for markets are made up 
of human beings and human beings 
are influenced by many causes of 
which even the manufacturer’s 
salesmen are ignorant. 

“For the manufacturer, the task 
is first to determine what it is that 
he wants to find out, then to find 
it out in terms of tabulations of 
figures and finally to translate the 
figures into facts about people. 

“The true test of a product, of 


its appeal to its potential buyers 
and of the merchandising methods 
behind it, is the product’s perform- 


ance against competition. Why do 
the buyers buy? Why do the non- 
buyers either fail to buy, or buy 
something else? When do the buy- 
ers buy-—-when as to _ seasons? 
When with reference to certain 
selling effort that is applied to 
them? How many of them buy 
competing goods because competi- 
tion offers concession in price? 
There’s a live question in the auto- 
motive field. We hear that in that 
industry, the trade-in is a serious 
evil. ‘Yet a market study by a cer- 
tain motor truck concern revealed 
that in considerably less than one- 
half of all instances were that com- 
pany’s salesmen called upon to bid 
on trade-ins, and further that ap- 
proximately one-half the sales were 
made on a basis of lower, rather 
than higher, trade-in allowances. 
“Sometimes a manufacturer ad- 
vances the wrong selling arguments. 
In its advertising, a certain motor 
truck featured internal-gear drive. 
But a canvass of actual buyers of 
that truck revealed that most of 
them preferred a drive of another 


type. In other words, they'd been 
buying that truck in spite of the 
featured appeal in its advertising. 

“A market study by a manufac. 
turer of a passenger car revealed 
an interesting public misconception. 
Although the car was moderately 
priced, its advertising had been ad- 
vancing the idea that the product 
really belonged in the high-grade 
class. A study disclosed that the 
general public believed that the 
price of the car was 20 per cent 
higher than it actually was. Again 
the answer was obvious—an adver- 
tising campaign centered on price. 


Quantity of Information Not All. 
Important 


“Unless you aim at a quantita- 
tive, cross-section analysis, it isn't 
necessary to pile up a huge mass of 
filled-in questionnaires. The true 
objective is accuracy, plus thor- 
oughness. I don’t believe you need 
to worry about quantity of infor- 
mation. If you were analyzing the 
water in each of the Great Lakes, 
you’d need take no larger sample 
from Superior than from Erie. If 
you can get. the complete story 
from 100 selected customers—care- 
fully selected so as to give you a 
true picture of your market under 
all conditions—if you get that story 
in all its significant details, you 
have as dependable a guide as you 
would have if you had drawn the 
information from a thousand. 

“Don’t undertake a survey with 
the idea that you’re going to dis- 
cover something that will turn your 
business upside-down. Most likely 
you'll find nothing revolutionary. 
While it’s true that occasionally 
you'll find something distinctly 
wrong, more often the results will 
be confirmatory. You will uncover 
facts, perhaps, that you've believed 
but never acted upon. And much 
of the information will serve to 
clarify your own ideas and, by 
placing under your beliefs a foun- 
dation of knowledge, enable you to 
strengthen your methods and place 
the emphasis where, most likely, 
you long have believed it belonged.” 
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Linking the Lincoln 
Memorial with 
Arlington, across the 
historic Potomac This means the ability to indulge in 
the luxuries of life as well as the 
commodities—which makes the Wash- 
ington Market a particularly desirable one to cultivate—and 
remarkably easy, with ONE newspaper—THE STAR— 
Evening and Sunday—completely covering the field from one 
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Some advertisers who have been puzzled in their endeavors to br 
the “Hub” rather difficult. As a matter of fact it isn’t any more d 
Boston than it is in any other great city—merely different. One ¢ 
open an egg, neither is it possible to break into the Boston marke 
lation alone. 


The people of Boston, nearly three million of them, form the fo 
No city, except New York, is so compactly populated, but conditi 
people are divided into two groups that form two distinct and 
thoroughly covered to make any advertising campaign successful. 
difficult to grasp by outsiders, but it is a real cleavage and it is 
heredity, sentiment and environment. 


Each one of the four large daily papers serves one or the other 
Herald-Traveler differs from the other three in typographical apy 
method of news presentation and display. The other papers are v 
respects. They serve the second group—not one of the three has 
market. 


The importance of the Herald-Traveler group to the advertiser is s 
ried by this newspaper. The Herald-Traveler leads all Boston new 
in total national advertising and total display advertising. Its reat 
the larger buying element of Boston’s divided market. 


Advertisers who use the columns of the Herald-Traveler to reach 
one other newspaper to cover the greater part of the other group, fi 
and almost completely covered. 
Advertising Representative: 
GEORGE A. McDEVITT COMPANY 


250 Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. advertising, includ 
914 Peoples Gas Building, Chicago, II. advertising among™> 
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For seven years th 
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In the Better Homes of the Bigger Towns 





The Winter Months 


With the Winter months ahead the Boy Scout settles 
down to close application on his Scouting study. 
Scouting is not all play by any means. Study must 
pave the way for practical application in the Scout’s 
advancement. 


—BOYS’ LIFE— 

BOYS’ LIFE is not a text book, but in its fiction, 
its reports and articles, it treats with subjects that ap- 
peal to every boy. In BOYS’ LIFE the Scout secures 
special material for his Scouting advancement which 
can be had in no other publication. Reach him with 
your advertising during the Winter months. 

—BOYS’ LIFE— 


BOYS’ LIFE is the official publication of the 625,000 
Boy Scouts of America, but is subscribed to sepa- 
rately from dues, at 20 cents the copy, $2.00 the year. 











In the Better Homes of the Bigger Towns 


_BoyssLire 


2 Park Avenue—New York City 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES 
Old South Bldg. 37 So. Wabash Ave. Blanchard-Nichols-Coleman 
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Obtaining a Welcome for the New 
Salesman 


Michaels, Stern & Co. Emphasize the Ability of New Men to Give the 
Dealers Resale Ideas 


we Sid Cornish or Patsy 
Kimball, who have been sell- 
ing coffee, electric refrigerators, or 
life insurance in the ten northern 
counties of Kansas, resign to go 
with another company, there comes 
the task of introducing the new 
salesman to the trade. 

To have the man who takes the 
old salesman’s place come out to 
see the other man’s customers on a 
cold turkey basis often leads to 
complications. The former sales- 
man has made many friends, he has 
passed on ideas and information, 
he has left the impress of his per- 
sonality at every retailer’s store 
where he made periodic calls. 
The retailer expects, if he has been 
in close touch with the previous 
salesman, some sort of explanation 
from the house as to who the new 
man is and how he is qualified to 
serve. 

Many companies have used elab- 
orate and ingenious plans for the 
introduction of the new man. Oth- 
ers have made the mistake of be- 
ing too abrupt and business-like 
with formal announcements, which 
leave out entirely the qualifications 
of the new man and the reason for 
the change. 

Michaels, Stern & Co., manufac- 
turers of men’s clothing, have for 
some time used a combination of 
announcement pages in the com- 
pany magazine sent to retailers and 
a direct letter of announcement. 
There are no frills or fancy words 
connected with either announce- 
ment or letter. But there is a defi- 
nite policy of emphasizing the abil- 
ity of the new man to help the 
retailer sell more merchandise. His 
previous experience is capitalized 
with this thought always in mind 
because of the company’s knowl- 
edge that resale ideas are always 
at a premium in every line of busi- 
ness. Usually sufficient space is 
allowed in the “Messenger” to pub- 
lish photographs of each individual 
who has joined the company and is 





about to call on retailers for the 
first time, together with a brief 
summary of who the man is, why 
he is joining the company, what 
happened to his predecessor and 
how the new man is equipped to 
help. 

Here, for example, is a typical 
announcement of one salesman : 


Mr. Thomas R. Stern, son of Mr. 
Isaac Stern, of our firm, will add 
to his former territory some of Mr. 
Parks’ customers in Kansas and 
Nebraska. Mr. Stern knows cloth- 
ing from its tailoring in our shop 
to its final sale to consumers. You 
will like Tom and appreciate his 
advice in the selection of spring and 
summer merchandise. 


Previously, the fact had been 
announced in introducing two other 
salesmen that Mr. Parks resigned 
“after many years of faithful ser- 
vice.” All of the retailers who 
used to buy from Mr. Parks nat- 
urally appreciate the good words 
spoken about him and are pleased 
that they are to be called upon by 
the son of one of the chief execu- 
tives of the concern. Other an- 
nouncements in the current issue of 
the company’s magazine contain 
lines like the following: 

“His merchandising knowledge 
will be appreciated by those of our 
customers upon whom he will call.” 

Another one: “He has had a very 
valuable experience both as a re- 
tailer and as a salesman, is a keen 
judge of clothing values and the 
problems faced by the retail stores 
today.” 

Still another: “Mr. Halligan has 
had a varied experience of many 
years in the tailoring and sale of 
men’s clothing which gives him a 
high capacity in judging the needs 
of a retailer.” 

The follow-up letter to the re- 
tailer, which is sent after the pic- 
ture of the new salesman and the 
short item about him have appeared 
in the house magazine, follows 
the same style of businesslike 
brevity emphasizing always the fit- 
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ness of the new man to act as a 
purveyor of resale ideas. Here is 
a typical example: 


We are very pleased to advise 
you that Mr. Thomas Tyler will 
call on you in our interest for 
spring 1930. 

Mr. Tyler has a thorough under- 
standing of our line and is better 
enabled than most salesmen to ad- 
vise you, because of his experience 
in the retail clothing business. 

Our spring °30 line is the most 
complete .and comprehensive line 
that we have ever shown. We offer 
a number of outstanding merchan- 
dising ideas for which you can have 
exclusive sale. 

There is nothing so valuable to 
the independent retail clothier to- 
day in beating cheap clothes com- 
petition, than feature merchandis- 
ing ideas—ideas with which he can 
control the sale of them and the 
price of them—and which cannot be 
bought by any competition in his 
town 

You will see Mr. Tyler in the 
very near future and we shall ap- 
preciate any courtesies that you may 
extend to him. We hope that you 
will give him an opportunity to 
show how our line can help you 
build up a larger and more profit- 
able business. 


In close relation to the house- 
magazine announcement and the 
direct letter to the retailer, which 
follows it, is a series running in 
the house magazine on better busi- 
ness methods for retailers, which 
emphasizes the value of ideas in 
enabling the individual retail dis- 
tributor to meet the competition of 
the mail-order house and chain 
store. Such articles point out to 
him that personal service, style, 
quality and personality are substan- 
tial factors in which the individual 
operator should be supreme in his 
field. The company suggests by 
its method of introducing the new 
salesmen that its men have been 
carefully selected to help the re- 
tailer emphasize those qualities by 
which he should be able to com- 
pete most successfully with the 
larger units in the field. 


F. H. Elms'to Direct Enders 
Razor Sales 


Francis H. Elms, for many years 
sales manager of the vacuum bottle di- 
vision of Landers, Frary & Clark, New 
Britain, Conn., and, more recently, 
vice-president in charge of sales of the 
Magazine Repeating Razor Company, 
New York, is now sales manager of the 
Enders Razor Company, Inc., also of 
New York. 
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Start “The Western Grower 
& Shipper” 


A new monthly magazine, The West. 
ern Grower Shipper, published by 
the Western Grower and Shipper Pub- 
lishing Company, Ltd., Los Angeles, 
started publication with a December is- 
sue. It will be devoted to the interests 
of the Western vegetable industry and 
will also be the official publication of 
the Western Growers Protective Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles. 

Officers of the company are Weston 
H. Settlemier, of the Los Angeles office 
of Lord & Thomas and Logan, presi- 
dent; Ross H. Gast, agriculturist spe- 
cialist of the Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce, vice-president and _ editor; 
W. A. Clark, 3d, secretary-treasurer, 
and C. B. Moore, secretary-manager of 
the Western Growers Protective Asso- 
ciation, associate editor. 


What Eight Men Turn to First 


Asroap, Inc 
Ec. 10, 1929 


Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

And still another unsolicited 
monial for “Groucho.” 

Of course, we all read Printers’ Ink 
—eight of us, routed right through the 
office. What do we all turn to first? 
Why “Groucho” of course! 

Auten H. Seep, Jr., 
Vice-president and General Manager. 


Jorpan ADVERTISING 


testi- 


New Accounts to Byrum 
Agency 

The Hungarian Mills, Denver, pro 
ducers of mixed feeds, and Chappel: 
and Bryant, Greeley, Colo., blades for 
beet cultivating, have appointed the 
R. H. Byrum Advertising Agency, Den- 
ver, to direct their advertising accounts 
Newspapers, agricultural papers and di 
rect mail will be used on the Hungarian 
Mills account and Western farm papers 
on the Chappelo and Bryant account. 


New Accounts for 
Gottschaldt-Humphrey 


Stoddard, Inc., and the Southern 
Architect & Building News, both of 
Atlanta, and Harry Bros. Company of 
Louisiana, New Orleans, have placed 
their advertising accounts with Gott 
schaldt-Humphrey, Inc., Atlanta adver 
tising agency. 


‘Current 


To Represent ‘ 
History Magazine” 
Miss Helen Giller has been appointed 


to represent Current History Magazine 
at Detroit. Harry E. Hyde will repre 
sent the magazine at Philadelphia and 
Dorr & Corbett will be Boston - repre 
sentatives. 


Joins “Whip and Spur” 

Fred D. Schoknecht, formerly busi- 
ness manager of Apropos, St. Louis, has 
joined the advertising staff of Whip and 
Spur, also published at St. Louis. 
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LARGEST ADVERTISING VOLUME 
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225 West 40th St. 
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| of eighteen nationally 
known advertising agencies will 
place more than $100,000 worth of 
advertising in the New York Herald 
Tribune this year. Many of them, 
of course, a great deal more than 
that. They are advertising every- 
thing from oranges to automobiles, 
from breakfast foods to travel tours. 
But the three agencies that top 
the field specialize in FINANCIAL 
advertising!—Rudolph Guenther- 
Russell Law, Inc., Doremus & 
Co. and Albert Frank & Co. 


These three advertising agencies 
will have invested more money— 
in more space—in the New York 
Herald Tribune than any others in 
1929. And it’s perfectly logical. 
For such advertising must produce 
IMMEDIATE RESULTS. To 
get them it must appear where it 
will be seen and read and acted 
upon by men and women with 
money to invest. 


The New York Herald Tribune 
is a profitable medium for financial 
advertisers. (It carries the second 
largest volume of financial adver- 
tising in America.) The favor it 
enjoys with national advertising 
agencies, where space-buying is 
reduced to a science, is revealed in 
its record-breaking gains—almost 
one and one half million lines of 


NEW 


Herald <8 


NEW YORK 
Main Office 


SAN FRANCISCO 


681 Market Street 


CHICAGO 
Verree & Conklin John B. Woodward, Inc. John B. Woodward, Inc. 
360 N. Michigan Ave. 
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full run advertising gained so far 
this year. 


Aside from its size—over 300,000 
Daily, more than 400,000 Sunday 
—the power of the Herald Tribune 
springs from the fact that it is ten 
times as popular in the better sec- 
tions of the city and suburbs, as in 
the poorer sections. That’s why 
its circulation has been called “A 
City Without Slums,”—a growing, 
thriving city containing thousands 
of families who can afford the 
things they WANT as well as the 
things they need. 


The heads of these families have 
made the Herald Tribune a highly 
profitable investment for financial 
advertisers. The families them- 
selves have made it equally profit- 
able for advertisers of everything 
from rubber heels to diamond 
necklaces — from cigarettes to 
suburban estates. 


THERE NEED BE NO 
GUESSWORK ABOUT THE 
NEW YORK MARKET. Ask a 
New York Herald Tribune repre- 
sentative to give you his brass 
tack “Result Stories’ — names, 
facts, figures—on how many ad- 
vertisers have won their New York 
markets profitably through the 
New York Herald Tribune. 


Fine Arts Building 








931 Park Square Bldg. 
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London! 


Within sight of the gold dome of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral live, trade and consume, some 12 
million British. 


In that vast, concentrated area one evening 
paper is read by Britain’s new leadership class. 


This paper carries, day after day, year after 
year, in steadily increasing quantity, frequently, 
exclusively, advertisements for quality prod- 
ucts. This paper is— 


Che Evening Standard 


In all advertisements for travel, motor cars, 
radios, musical instruments, women’s apparel, 
household essentials, and finance, it leads all 
evening papers by a great majority. 


In advertisements for patent medicines, strict 
censorship puts it hopelessly behind its “com- 
petitors.” These facts point their own moral. 


The Evening Standard is a London paper, for 
the modern, progressive, cosmopolitan people 
of the world’s largest city. 


The Evening Standard 


THE VOICE LONDON 


JOSHUA B. POWERS, Inc. 


Exclusive Advertising Representatives 
250 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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The Organized Publishers Look 


into Arbitration 


They Consider Its Application to the Three-Sided Relationship of 
Publisher, Agency and Advertiser 


By Arthur H. Little 


A FREE-LANCE copy writer 
wrote six booklets for an ad- 
vertiser. Having delivered his brain- 
product, the copy writer asked for 
payment at the rate that had been 
agreed upon in advance—$100 for 
each booklet, or $600 in all. But 
the advertiser said: "We'll not pay 
you. You didn’t give us what we 
wanted. When you delivered copy 
for the first booklet, we told you 
that it didn’t conform to our ideas. 
But you went ahead and wrote the 
others as you wanted to write them. 
The booklets are useless to us. 
We feel that we owe you nothing.” 

The copy writer, a belligerent 
gentleman, sued. In court, his con- 
tention was this: “My relation to 
this advertiser was precisely the 
same as the relation of an attorney 
to a client. My function was, not 
to receive counsel and direction, 
but to give the client that which I 
knew to be sound and right.” How- 
ever, the court, despite the interest- 
ing analogy, held that the book- 
lets took the status of merchan- 
dise, and that the advertiser was 
wholly within his rights in refus- 
ing payment. There the matter 
might have ended—except for the 
copy writer’s continuing belliger- 
ence. He appealed. And not until 
the supreme court of the State had 
ruled that the first court was right, 
did he surrender. Meanwhile, a 
$600 difference of opinion had con- 
sumed many hundreds of dollars 
in attorney fees and court costs. 

That is litigation. 

On the order of an advertising 
agency, an artist painted a picture, 
a scene in a home. Into the pic- 
ture he painted a certain famous 
“human” figure, the trade-mark of 
the agency’s client. The agency, 
receiving the picture, admired its 
artistry, but, fearing that the artist 
had changed the trade-mark figure 
to the extent that it would not be 
generally recognizable—and the 


time being short—commissioned 
another artist to “fix” it. The 
second artist did his job; and the 
amended illustration appeared in 
a full-page, full-color advertise- 
ment. Swallowing his professional 
chagrin as best he could, the first 
artist asked the agency for pay- 
ment—$550. The agency was 
doubtful, and admitted its doubt. 

And now a scene, not in a court 
room, but in an office. A group of 
men gathered around a table. The 
artist told his story. The agency 
told its story... Lying before the 
group were the exhibits in the case 
—the original illustration and the 
resulting advertisement. The ses- 
sion lasted exactly one hour. And 
at the end of that hour, three dis- 
interested men at the table, having 
heard and seen, nodded their heads. 
On the basis of what they had 
heard and seen they later rendered 
their decision—in substance, this: 
“We agree that an artist should be 
held to his contract obligations and 
that he should not be paid for 
work that is not performed in ac- 
cordance with the contract. How- 
ever, in view of the testimony and 
exhibits submitted, we feel that the 
artist is entitled to compensation in 
accordance with the modified bill 
submitted by him, in the sum of 


And that is arbitration. 

It is arbitration of the sort that 
is offered and advanced by the 
American Arbitration Association, 
and arbitration of the sort that has 
just been endorsed, in principle and 
practice, by the National Publish- 


ers Association. The organized 
publishers have appointed a special 
committee on co-operation with the 
arbitration association, to determine 
specifically what the association 
has to offer and how its principles 
and facilities may fit themselves 
into the nation-wide, triangular re- 
lationship between publisher, ad- 
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vertising agency, and advertiser. 
On the committee are Arthur 
Moore, of the International Maga- 
zine Company, and Malcolm Muir, 
of the McGraw-Hill Publishing 
Company. These two men will 
work with A. C. Pearson, of the 
United Business Publishers Corp., 
who long has been an advocate of 
arbitration and who is chairman 
of the arbitration association’s 
committee on publicity. 

The publishers’ committee will 
interest itself, very likely, in what 
the arbitration association is, who 
are its officers and directors, what 
is the service it offers business— 
and why—and what are its policies 
and plans. 

The association, incorporated in 
New York State and operating 
from headquarters in New York 
City, is a non-profit organiza- 
tion. As a clearing-house, the as- 
sociation performs the functions of 
an interchange of information about 
arbitration. It serves, also, as a 
co-ordinating body that seeks to 
bring together the different 
branches of trade in joint arbitra- 
tion. It is, besides, a consultant in 
matters of standards, policies and 
general arbitration development. It 
operates, also, as a laboratory, for 
it conducts researches and issues 
publications to the end that there 
may be created an organized body 
of knowledge on the subject of 
arbitration. And, on its own ac- 
count, it conducts arbitrations for 
disputants, anywhere in America— 
and whether they be its members 
or not—to the end that differences 
may be settled without recourse to 
lawsuit. 

In a chain of America’s most 
important commercial centers, the 
association has established arbitra- 
tion tribunals to the number of 
1,700; and on its nation-wide 
“panel” of arbitrators—arbitrators 
who serve, by the way, without pay 
—are business leaders to the num- 
ber of some 7,000. To any of these 
tribunals, disputants—in any man- 
ner of controversy aside from dis- 
putes arising from relations with 
labor—may bring their differences 
for adjudication. For the service, 


each of the arbitrating parties pays 
a fee in accordance with the fol- 
lowing schedule: If the claim or 
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counterclaim is less than $1,000, , 
fee of $10; if the claim or counter. 
claim is more than $1,000 and ley 
than $10,000, a fee of $25; and if 
the claim or counterclaim is mor 
than $10,000, a fee of $100. 

In most instances, the arbitration 
award is performed by the arbi. 
trating parties without resort to 
legal enforcement. Under the Fed. 
eral Arbitration Act, however—an 
act applying, of course, only to in. 
terstate commerce—and under most 
arbitration laws in the States, an 
arbitration award, subject to cer. 
tain conditions, is enforceable in 
the same manner as a judgment of 
a court of law in a civil action. 

The association’s honorary presi- 
dents are: Herbert Hoover, Charles 
Evans Hughes, Newton D. Baker, 
Charles L. Bernheimer and Moses 
H. Grossman. Its active president 
is Lucius R. Eastman. On the 
board of directors are such out- 
standing business figures as Julius 
H. Barnes, Willis H. Booth, Irv- 
ing T. Bush, John H. Fahey, A. 
Lincoln Filene, Harry F. Guggen- 
heim, Charles E. Heitman, William 
Fellowes Morgan, Jr., Julius Ros- 
enwald, Charles M. Schwab, H. 
R. Swartz, Owen D. Young, and 
Felix M. Warburg, the last named 
serving as board chairman. Head- 
ing the executive staff are: J. No- 
ble Braden, in charge of arbitra- 
tion; W. O. Conway, in charge of 
education; and H. Hatvany, ex- 
ecutive secretary. 

In order that, on its own account, 
it may offer facilities for the arbi- 
tration of commercial disputes, the 
association provides, for various 
geographical areas, “panels” of 
arbitrators—lists of men from 
whom the disputants may select 
the arbitrators who are to settle 
their respective differences. The 
“panels” are specialized as to 
trades. Thus, in the New York 
area, the list of available arbi- 
trators is classified into many di- 
visions. Of these divisions, the 
following are of direct interest to 
men in the publishing and advertis- 
ing fields: 

Division of Advertising: C. S. Baur, 
The Iron Age Publishing Co.; Roy 
Durstine, Batten. Barton. Durstine & 

sborn, Inc.; George hy The 
Ethridge Co.; H. E. Fendler, Franklin 
Simon & Co.; Stanley E. Gunnison, 
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Stanley E. Gunnison, Inc.; Robert H. 
Hamilton, Crane a: Co., Inc.; Henry 
S. Howland, Howland Advertis- 
ing Agency; "Eawand Kramer; Ronald C. 
ames be os as nage 

Frank ules torm 
Richard Waldo, Gf the McClure News- 

jicate. 
Division of Printing: James E. Ben- 
net, Babcock Printing Press Mfg. Co.; 
Ancel J. Brower, Blanchard Press, Inc.; 
C. Frank Crawford, Albert B. King 
Co.; James E. Foulks, Climax Station- 
ery Co.; Charles Francis, Charles Francis 
Press; Harry Frank; ugh Govern, 
Noel Printing Co.; Erich Lehsten, 
Maryland Color Printing Co.; Arthur 
W. Little, J J. Me & a , ay? 
uardt, Marquardt, ake 

Sts Ms Monsky . Herald- 


Division of Publishing: Lawrence | 
Abbott, Outlook Co.; Re Barnhill, 
Peoples Home Journal; . Becker, 
Electrol, Inc.; 

James W. Bothwell, A. W. Stevens 
Printing Co.; ai dose h H. Bragdon, Brag- 
don, Lord agle Co.; George Brett, 
i Mectnillan Co; ; Arthur H. Brook, 

. S. Publishers Association; Merle 
a Crowell Publishing Co.; T. 
Irving Crowell, Thomas Y. Crowell Pub- 
lishing Co.; William T. Dewart, New 
York Sun; Edward H. Dodd, Dodd, 
Mead & €o.; on e H. Doran; W. 
Rodman o, Pez, . Schirmer, Inc.; Fred- 
erick By ‘A iated B 
RY Inc.; John Burkam Ferris, 

. J. Thompson Co., Inc.; Hugo Gerns- 
back, Consrad Com; ny; Herbert F. 
Gunnison, Brooklyn Daily Eagle; po 
uel Knopf, Lg . 2 Sacet Inc. ; 
Walter Li ema, tomes McGraw, 
McGraw-Hill Publishing a Inc. ; 

M. Mackay, The Iron Age Publishing 
Co.; Julian ason, New York Eve- 
ning Post; Charles w: ee Pictorial 
Review Co.; Roy Porter; Bernard 
Ridder, New York Svasetlooald Zeitung; 
Charles T. Root, United Publishers 
Corp.; Charles C. Root, Grand Central 
Zone Tab; Charles Scribner, Jr., 
Scribners Sons; Charles Leonard 
buck, Butler Ward Co.; Frederick A. 
Stokes, Frederick A. Stokes & Co.; 
Everett De Witt Treatem, i Re- 
view Co.; Louis ge SE. i 
Times; and ‘a Ww. emg of 


Ap leton ma 
og Division ™ Aadoawe, 


Paper: H 
?. , ae aper Co.; Charles 
Ballard; Raymond Bee, United Paper 
d bo.; ; Simon Bergman, Lily-Tulip 
Oa ton Alfred Bleyer, Alfred Bleyer 
& -$ Michael Doyle, International 
Pulp Co.; = E. Ebbets, Coy, Dis- 
brow & oye nc. ; j >, Lowe, Lowe 
Paper Co.; at Jones McCormack, Her- 
man, ifant, Inc.; Albrecht 
| ne Jr.; George W. T. Skin- 
ner, Skinner & Co.; Henry B. Thurston, 
Weight, Miller's” with ae ye ne 
iller rig 
: C. Fri Scasichs; 





Division of Art: 

Mitchell Kennerley, iio Galleries, 
Inc.; and F. Kleinberger. 

These classified “panels” already 
are listed on the arbitration asso- 
ciation’s roster of arbitrators for 
New York. Already, under the as- 
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sociation’s auspices, disagreements 
in the advertising and publishing 
fields have been settled. One of 
the cases was outlined in the carly 
part of this article. There have 
been others. 

For example, a New York news- 
paper claimed $310.33 to be due on 
an open-account basis from an ad- 
vertising agency. The agency in- 
sisted that the amount had been 
paid. The disputants appeared be- 
fore the arbitrator—in this instance 
one arbitrator served alone—and 
brought along their exhibits. The 
evidence revealed that the agency 
had drawn its check and recorded 
the payment on its books; and the 
newspaper contended that it never 
had received the $310.33 and, over 
a period of four years, had carried 
the item as an “open” matter on 
statements sent to the agency. The 
agency was unable to produce a 
cancelled check, and admitted that 
its own bank’s investigation had 
failed to reveal that the check ever 
was charged to the agency’s ac- 
count. “Therefore,” ruled the arbi- 
trator, “I award to the newspaper 
the sum of $310.33 against the ad- 
vertising agency.” 

In another instance of disagree- 
ment between agency and pub- 
lisher, the decision went the other 
way. A publisher claimed $135 as 
due from an advertising agency. 
The agency had conceived a plan 
for group advertising in certain 
magazines and undertook to as- 
semble the group in display space 
and to act as a clearing-house for 
other agencies that might be inter- 
ested in the project. By virtue of 
its pioneering in the matter, the 
agency had arranged for a special 
rate, to the end that it might take 
advertising from other agencies 
and spend money in promotion. On 
his side, the publisher contended 
that, although he had granted the 
special rate, the concession was 
based on the understanding that the 
group-advertising project would 
take a minimum of one page in 
every issue. Upon that agreement 
—upon the question of whether or 
not it had existed—hinged the $135 
issue. The written contract be- 
tween the parties contained no such 
stipulation. The arbitrator _lis- 
tened to the testimony on both 
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MAGINATION can 
make clear to all men what one man knows 
to be true. Where there is a new market 
to be won...a new product to supersede 
an old . . . an advertising problem where 
people have to be shown something new in 
their experience . . . Imagination is one 
partner that the alert advertising agency calls 
early to the conference. 
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In Memphis and 


The Mid-South Empire- 
Buy The APPEAL PAPERS! 


The APPEAL PAPERS —lead in 
18 of the 24 Local Classifications 
by — 4,360,741 lines. 


The APPEAL PAPERS—lead in 
14 of the 15 National Classifica- 
tions by — 3,167,500 lines. 


The APPEAL 
PAPERS have 
GAINED 883,834 


lines. 


Other Paper has 
LOST 321,426 
lines. 


NOTE: Figures for first 9 months of 1929. 


THE APPEALPAPERS 


The Commercial Appeal Memphis Evening Appeal 
JOHN M. BRANHAM CO., Representatives 
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ides. Then he ruled that here was 
bn instance of over-selling—and 
his on the part of the publisher’s 
own representative, who over-sold 
he idea to his own superiors and, 
intentionally or otherwise, created 
the impression of a one-page mini- 
mum guarantee. Upon the evi- 
dence, the arbitrator disallowed the 
publisher’s claim. 

One phase of the association’s 
work serves to advance the en- 
dorsement and adoption of arbitra- 
tion by various trades. Thus, in 
the paper trade, the association has 
co-operated with the American 
Paper and Pulp Association in a 
plan for affiliation. The “Draft 
State Arbitration Act,” which the 
association recommends for adop- 
tion in the various States to con- 
form to the United States Arbi- 
tration Act and the arbitration laws 
of Arizona, California, Connecti- 
cut, Louisiana, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, Pennsylvania and Rhode 
Island, has been endorsed by the 
Binders’ Board Manufacturers As- 
sociation, by the New England 
Paper Merchants Association, by 
the Paperboard Industries Associa- 
tion and by the Cardboard Manu- 
facturers Association. 

In the printing business, a note- 
worthy example of co-operation is 
the action of the Photoengravers 
Board of Trade, of New York, in 
adopting arbitration, under the 
rules of the American Arbitration 
Association, for the settlement of 
disputes among its member firms. 
The same idea has been endorsed 
and adopted, also, by the Employ- 
ing Bookbinders of America and 
by the New York Employing 
Printers Association. 

The association has formulated 
a standard arbitration clause to be 
embodied in commercial contracts. 
Under the Federal arbitration act 
and in the ten States that have 
enacted arbitration statutes, an 
arbitration clause, enforceable un- 
der these laws, is insurance against 
involved litigation. The associa- 
tion’s prescribed clause reads as 
follows : 


_ Any controversy or claim aris- 
ing out of or relating to this con- 
tract or breach thereof, shall be 
settled by arbitration, in accordance 
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with the rules, then obtaining, of 
the ry Arbitration Re 
tion, an igment upon the awa’ 
rendered may be entered in_ the 
highest court of the forum, State 
or Federal, having jurisdiction. 


The clause, as the association 
points out, may be adapted to any 
form of contract, or to the special 
requirements of any statute or 
jurisdiction. It may be limited to 
any specific type of controversy 
that the parties may wish to sub- 
mit, or it may provide that, if dis- 
pute arises, certain questions shall 
be withheld from arbitration. It 
may designate the arbitrators in 
advance, or prescribe methods for 
their selection. However, if the 
clause is to be thus modified, the 
association advises, the modification 
ought to be guided by legal ad- 
vice, or by the counsel of the asso- 
ciation itself. 

The association’s rules and its 
procedure of arbitration are simple 
and direct. Having selected their 
arbitrators, either by the terms of 
the contract or otherwise, the dis- 
putants present their cases. If 
either deems it wise to be repre- 
sented by an attorney at the arbi- 
tration, he signifies his intention in 
advance. In advance, also, each of 
the parties files a “submission,” set- 
ting forth his side of the case; or 
the submission may be prepared by 
the arbitration secretary. Each of 
the arbitrators takes an oath, 
“faithfully and fairly to hear and 
examine the matters in controversy 
and to make a just award to the 
best of his understanding.” All 
evidence is taken in the presence of 
both parties, the witnesses being 
sworn, or not, as the disputants 
agree. Nor is the hearing bound 
by legal rules of evidence or other 
technical requirements. Upon 
agreement, the parties may waive 
an oral hearing and submit their 
contentions in writing. The arbi- 
trators arrive at their decision 
within twenty days. 

Another phase of the arbitration 
association’s work is the continued 
effort to add more States to the 
roster of ten that already have en- 
acted arbitration laws. In 1930, the 
association’s “Draft State Arbitra- 
tion Act” is to be submitted to four 
State legislatures—Virginia, Ken- 
tucky, South Carolina and Mis- 
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sissippi. Among the provisions of 
this model statute is one empower- 
ing the courts, not only to recog- 
nize arbitration, but, if need be— 
in an instance in which one party 
to an arbitration contract fails or 
refuses or neglects to arbitrate—to 
order it. The association’s mis- 
sionary work will go on. 

In general, as its many pro- 


ponents view it, arbitration serves 


What Groucho Says 


Maybe This Account Executive Is Telling about Your Christmas 


MERRY Christmas, eh? I 
should have a Merry Christ- 
mas! Biddle will send me a sprig 
of mistletoe and expect a case of 
Scotch in return. Atherton has 
just bought some flashy advertising 
lead pencils that won’t work for 
more than about one round of pen- 
cil leads. I'll get one, that is if he 
has any left. He bought 600 for 
his firm to give away. But all 
that’s nothing. Carter came in 
yesterday. Said he had some bad 
news for me, but wouldn’t tell me 
till after the holidays. Says he 
doesn’t want to spoil my Christmas! 
What’s the bad news? Going to 
lose the account? Naw! Nothing 
like that. All he wants is that I 
shouldn’t be too happy even at 
Christmas. It’s either a kick on a 
bill or his boss has got stock panic 
and is going to cut instead of ap- 
propriating the extra three hun- 
dred thousand which he promised. 
Three other clients have got 
Christmas troubles for me too. But 
never mind, I'll tell you something. 
Day before Christmas, we'll have 

a genuine, old-fashioned party at 
the office, with a tiny jazz band. 
We'll eat sandwiches and ice cream, 
dance with the girls, get a little 
present from the firm, and early 
in the afternoon everybody will be 
loose to go home and trim the 
Christmas tree. I'll have Biddle’s 
sprig of mistletoe over my office 
door and I'll make it pay its way. 
Gentlemanly Treasurer, good old 
puritan that is, will kiss 
every girl who will stand for it. 
Boss will beam as only he can 
beam when he feels just human, 
he having promised Gent Treas in 
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justice, for it permits qualified 
specialized arbitrators to act in t 
dual capacities of judge and jun 
It is pointed out, too, that arbitra 
tion—as contrasted with cat-and 
dog fights in courtrooms—oft 
tends to preserve good-will in busi 
ness relations. 


advance not to give away 
shop and its furniture. Never sa 
anybody get more kick out of 
simple little Christmas party than 
the Boss does. He wears an ex 
pression which says: ‘ 
my boys and girls and I love 'em 
He will spend his time sit- 
ting on people’s desks and chat- 
ting with them in the palliest kind 
of a way. Oh, sure, the Boss is a 
wizard at the art of 
friends. One of the great big rea- 
sons why he is Boss. 

Copy Chief will iron out that 
worried look and just be a good 
guy. Copy and art men will stage 
a mild riot and it will be funny 
as a crutch. . Account executives 
will forget all their importance and 
be just silly and sentimental. Re- 
search and Market crowd will 
drown their solemn wisdom in 
lemonade and let the rest of us 
chum with them on equal terms. 
We shall all discover that we are 
connected with the finest, chummi- 
est most human business firm in 
existence. We will decide that we 
wouldn’t swap jobs with Hoover 
or Morgan and we won’t change 
our minds on that score, at least 
till after noon of the twenty-sixth. 
In fact, some of that conviction 
will stick through till next Christ- 


mas. 
Small chance Biddle, Atherton 
and Carter have got to spoil my 
Christmas. I'll spend the day 
wondering how one agency ever 
succeeded in getting such a bright, 
wholesome, and lovable crowd of 
people into one shop, and I won't 

be kidding myself either. 
Groucno. 
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Omaha Lawyers 
Meet Competition with 
Advertising 


Trust Companies Have Been Tak- 
ing Estate Administration and 
Guardianship Business Away 
from Lawyers—Now Lawyers 
Are Going to Try to Get It Back 
by Means of Advertising 


T its weekly meeting on 

December 5, 1929, the Omaha 
Bar Association appointed a com- 
mittee to draft an advertising pro- 
gram designed to meet the com- 
petition of trust companies in the 
administration of estates, guar- 
dianships and trusteeships. 

The resolution instituting the 
advertising campaign was fathered 
by William J. Hotz, for twenty 
years a prominent member of the 
Omaha bar. According to Mr. 
Hotz, virtually all of the business 
of administering estates has passed 
into the hands of.trust companies, 
and to the lawyer is left only the 
routine and profitless task of draw- 
ing up the will. 

“Advertising took this business 
away from the lawyers,” he de- 
clared in urging his resolution, 
“and advertising can restore it to 
us. The trust companies are un- 
hampered by the traditional ethical 
restraints forbidding the lawyer to 
advertise. As a consequence, they 
have been able to educate the 
public mind into the habit of re- 
garding the trust companies as the 
only safe agency for handling 
estates. We propose to fight fire 
with fire, to combat advertising 
with advertising.” 

The advertising campaign will 
lay emphasis on these points: 

1, That the lawyer can give to 
the administration of estates a 
personal attention of which an im- 
personal corporation is incapable. 

2. That the attorney system of 
administration is more flexible, 
more adaptable to changing invest- 
ment conditions, and more respon- 
sive to the wishes of the testator. 

3. That the bugbear of “estate 
looting” is dispelled by statutory 
regulations and court orders fixing 
the administrator’s fee. 
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is insured by 4 
statutory provision requiring 
surety bond of double the estat 
value—a provision which does n¢ 
apply to trust companies. 

Newspapers and direct-mail lite 
ature will be used. 

President J. C. Travis, of | 
Omaha Bar Association, has j; 
structed his committee to “dra 
suitable literature to be publishe 
over the signature of the associz 
tion, until the lawyer is re- 


of this community as the prope 
party to act in the capacity of ad 
ministrator, executor, guardian an 


old legal restrictions against per 
sonal advertising. 

The campaign expenses will | 
defrayed by a special subscriptio 
fund. 


R. C. Dillon Joins Rooney 
Agency 

R. C. Dillon, formerly manager o 
the New _ office of the Actior 
Advertising Corporati i 
joined Alfr 
ton advertising agency, as an account 
executive. 


Appoints Percival K. Frowert 


Agency 
The Rallet Corporation of America, 
New York, perfumes and face powders, 
has appointed the Percival K. Frowert 
Company, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city to direct its advertising ac- 
count. agazines are being used 


With Peerless Bread Machine 


Edward T. Layport, formerly witli 
the sales promotion department of the 
Frigidaire Corporation, Dayton, Ohio 
has joined the Peerless Bread Machin 
Company, Sidney, Ohio, in charge 0 
sales promotion. 


Appoints Franklin P. Alcorn 


The Lafayette, Ind., Journal & Courier 
has appointed the Franklin P. Alcorn 
Company, Inc., publishers’ representa 
tive, New York, as its national adver- 
tising representative. 
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Reads of perspiration have pearled many a Byronic brow 
in the travail of trying to find a hoity-toity substitute for 
"Merry Christmas And Happy New Year!” silvered with 
the dust of time. Old things are mellowest—old wine, old 
linen, old books, old pipes, old friends and old greetings that 
are undyingly young. So, we simply say, — Merry Christmas 
And Happy New Year!,”” and may 1930 prove it with proofs 


FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS *. 
228 EAST FORTY-FIFTH STREET, NEW YORK 





TIME TO BUY CHRISTMAS SEALS 
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REACHING THE 


PURCHASING AGEN 
OF THE 


PITTSBURGH 
HOUSEHOLD 


In Pittsburgh, a glance at the linage figures for 
Beauty Shops, Toilet Requisites and Women's 
Wear shows the decided preference of Mrs. Pitts- 




















burgh Consumer for THE PRESS as a constantly 
teliable shopping guide. 


During the first ten months of 1929, Press linage in 
these three feminine classifications totalled 973, 
498 lines, practically 58 per cent of all advertising 
in these classifications appearing in the three 
Pittsburgh newspapers. 


During the first ten months of 
1929, The Press led all Pitts- 
burgh newspapers in 30 out of 
37 major classifications . . . 
convincing evidence that The 
Press Has the Habit of Pro- 
ducing results. 


pee pa wae by Media Records, Inc. and exclu- 
a in national magasine section Fin : 
distributed by second evening and Sunday paper. ULEcre or Ac 
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The Pittsburgh Press 


A Scripps—Howard Newspaper 








NATIONAL ADVERTISING MEMBERS OF THE AUDIT 

DEPARTMENT OF BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS 

SCRIPPS-HOWARD +++ OF THE UNITED PRESS 
NEWSPAPERS and of 

230 PARK AVE.. N. Y¥. C. MEDIA RECORDS, INC. 


CHICAGO * SAN FRANCISCO * LOS ANGELES * DALLAS 
DETROIT * PHILADELPHIA * BUFFALO * ATLANTA 
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The Times IS Good 


ESULTS ... with a big, capital “R.” Chicago’s husk; 
R youngster, THE TIMES, not yet four months old, 
PAYS OUT. It returns a welter of cash-on-the -counter 
customers! And its results are suprisingly quick and profit- 
able. Here are some of the daily sales by one of Chicago's 
largest department stores—an advertiser in THE TIMES 
since its start. 


This store (name furnished on request) 
—advertised a special sale of dresses. 2,244 garments 
were completely sold out before 2 o’clock! 
—advertised hats. Sold 53 dozen at the low adver- 
tised price, and many other high-priced hats, in 
one day! 

—produced a large volume on 20 “best sellers,” at 
cost of 1% per cent! 

—published a shoe ad on Thursday—an off day for 
children’s goods—and sold $4,485 worth on Friday! 


THE TIMES is selling for this store—and others—radios, 
household goods, apparel, men’s wear, jewelry, with the 
same rapidity and profits. Come in! NOW, while the TIMES 
is making history! 


) BY. § By Gapriees § I I 


Chicago’s Picture Newspaper 
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Meet Mencken’s Little Boy 


The Tiny Sophisticate Is Misplaced in the Advertising Business 


By Howard W. Dickinson 


T= childish simplicity of the 
young sophisticates is a charm- 
ing thing to see. They wear their 
hobby as a turkey gobbler wears 
his crest, vaunting the red mantle 
of their intellectuality. Look out 
for a self-confessed intellectual in 
a copy department. He will raise 
the very deuce. He tells how very 
smart he is and most of us take 
his word for it. That’s how he 
gets in. He never can endorse the 
naive enthusiasm which permeates 
the advertising business and that’s 
why he gets out. 

Funny how these lads, who are 
waiting for Mencken to resign so 
that they can be Menckens, hypno- 
tize us into a belief of their clever- 
ness. Most advertising men are 
rather simple minded. A simple- 
minded man rarely knows how 
good he is and easily becomes a 
victim of the simple-minded so- 
phisticate, who thinks he is clever 
and admits it out loud. 

Here’s about how he looks at his 
bosses. Head of the house—a 
stuffed ‘shirt and a_ successful 
bluffer—why successful, God only 
knows. Account executive—an in- 
ferior moron drunk with power. 
Copy chief—Oh, fairly good in 
spots, because he hired him, but, 
oh, what a lot of twaddle he lets 
go into type. Client—a Babbitt 
who—Hush, it’s too terrible to tell. 

If he writes snob copy he’s fairly 
happy. That’s as good as the fool 
public deserves. If he has to write 
sincere copy, he falls down—and 
after a time sells his charmingly 
tired air of bland superiority to 
another copy department. If he 
stays a while anywhere he takes the 
edge off from some of the good 
natural writers, for the influence of 
his kind of being tired of life is 
very subtle, and when he is near, 
the spontaneous man fears to be 
spontaneous. He leaves a little 
_ of smelly discontent behind 
nm 

We find this little philosopher of 
scorn in all kinds of business. 


Quite a few of them have been 
bred in the last ten years or so, but 
the advertising agency is the place 
of all places where he doesn’t be- 
long. When he is very clever in- 
deed, he produces some very ef- 
fective stuff because there is a false 
ambition in many a simple soul to 
pose as being wearied to death of 
people and things, and to emulate 
the supposedly bored wealthy ones. 
He strikes a responsive chord here 
and sells goods, some kinds of 
goods. 

A very few such, have been able 
to justify their dyspeptic stuff by 
its success. But the simple so- 
phisticate does not belong in ad- 
vertising, because 95 per cent of 
advertising is straight-forward 
messages to plain, sincere people, 
and that kind of stuff is much too 
“Babbitt” for the boys we are talk- 
ing about. 

Buying, selling, advertising are 
full of natural feelings, human 
strivings, enthusiasms uncurbed. 
The so-called Babbitts can outvote 
the self-elected intellectuals a mil- 
lion to one, while a real intellectual 
rarely knows he is that and still 
more rarely advertises the fact. 

Did you ever analyze the power 
of snobbish advertising? It has 
two elements of power. One, the 
slavish attitude toward the power- 
ful or flashy on the part of natural 
human grovellers, the kind whom 
authority and self assumption of 
authority have always led around 
by the nose. That class is growing 
smaller all the time. The other 
element is in the emulative spirit 
in humble snobs who want to imi- 
tate successful snobs. 

Most of us are more or less in 
that latter class, less when we have 
time to think it over. Less, still, 
when we act naturally as we do 
most of the time. Bright colors, 
tuneful music, pictures that look 
like the things they picture—those 
are the things we like when we act 
naturally. There’s where the 
strength of advertising still lies, 
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and that’s what these funny boys 
we've been talking about can’t see. 

Of course as the world gets 
older, it gets less “gushy.” It 
doesn’t lose its enthusiasms but it 
sheds its false expressions. Some 
day a dry senator is going to admit 
that he likes a drink but votes dry 
because he thinks that his constitu- 
ents insist, and get re-elected after 
that confession. Some day an ad- 
vertiser is going to understate the 
miles per gallon his car will travel, 
and sell cars. Is the theater vulgar? 
Are novels too full of sex? The 
stage and the sale of fiction indi- 
cate a very enthusiastic welcome to 
plainer and franker speech. They 
are very good indices of popular 
taste. 

Mencken is a clever chap. I ad- 
mire his enterprise and success, but 
remember, you ambitious young 
imitator of him, that he is not 
greatly popular and never could be 
as long as he is exposing “average” 
people to ridicule. He is read 
greatly in excess of his popularity. 
Remember that advertising is a bid 
for wide popularity and almost 
nothing but. If it isn’t a successful 
bid for popularity, it is wasted 
money. You and I may get a 
mental stimulus out of ironic 
Americana. We may find no can- 
didates we want to vote for on 
election day but we always know a 
set of golf clubs we want to vote 
for or a razor or a bottled relish 
or a thousand other things which 
concern us even more than who is 
to be elected alderman. That’s 
why the tiny-minded Menckeno- 
phile is so useless on a copy staff. 

We may be bored at cultural or 
political affectations, and even 
thank a Mencken for showing them 
up, but first, last and all the 
time we’re enthusiastic about earn- 
ing money and if: we are not en- 
thusiastic about buying things and 
things to buy—the whole kit and 
kaboodle of us will go to smash. 
And meanwhile these funny little 
single-track sophisticates are mis- 
placed in the advertising business. 


Joins Mitchell Agency 
Don M. Mitchell has joined the staff 
of the Mitchell Advertising Agency, 
Minneapolis. He was formerly with 
Farm, Stock & Home. 
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Rogers & Smith Agency 
Adds to Staff 


Don R. Ransburg, for twelve year 
with Henri, Hurst & McDonald, Inc, 
Chicago, as service manager and direc. 
tor of copy, has joined the Rogers § 
Smith Advertising Agency, of that city, 
as an account executive. 

Ray H. Reynolds, previously adver. 
tising and sales promotion manager of 
the Furst-McNess Company, Freeport, 
Ill., has also joined the Rogers & Smith 
agency, as account executive. George C 
Hiuppertz, formerly sales manager of the 
Stover Steel Tank & Manufacturing 
Company, Freeport, IIll., has also been 
added to the staff as director of radio 
advertising sales. Howard N. Smith has 
been appointed space buyer. 


L. W. Gillette with “National 
Geographic Magazine” 


L. W. Gillette has resigned as presi- 
dent and general manager of the Gillette 
Camera Stores, Inc., New York, to join 
the National Geographic. Maga: ine, 
Washington, D. C., as assistant to the 
director of advertising. Before organiz- 
ing his retail camera stores and _photo- 
finishing company in 1924, Mr. Gillette 
was with the Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, N. Y., for five years in 
charge of advertising space buying. Pre- 
viously he had been advertising man- 
ager of St. Nicholas and Printers’ Inx. 

‘ Kittrell, treasurer, has been 
elected president of the Gillette Camera 
Stores, Inc., and John J. Kaufmann, 
vice-president, has been made general 
manager. 


Acquires “Cleveland Town 
Topics” 

The Bystander, Cleveland, has pur- 
chased Cleveland Town Topics, of that 
city. The two publications will be com- 
bined and the new magazine will be 
known as  Bystander-Town Topics, 
which will be published by the Town 
Publishing Company of which Warren 
C. Platt is president. 


Harold Forsner Joins San 


Francisco “Examiner” 
Harold Forsner, for six years with 
the Walter J. Peterson Company, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., advertising agency, has 
joined the art staff of the advertisers’ 
service department of the San 
cisco Examiner. 


Fran- 


Appoints Burton Bigelow 


Booth’s Hyomei Company, _ Ithaca, 
N. Y., has appointed Burton Bigelow, 
Inc., Buffalo, Y., advertising agenc?, 
to direct its ‘advertising account. News 
papers will be used. 


Miss Velma Ruth Farnham, formerly 
associate editor of Fashionable Dress, 
New York, has joined the Johns-Man- 
ville Cor rporation, of | A sae city, as editor 
of the “J-M Circle 
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naturally they included 


The 
Christian Science 
Monitor 


in their schedule 


HEN M. J. WHITTALL ASSOCI- 

ATES, Ltd., planned their advertis- 
ing program for fall, 1929, they chose those 
publications whose readers would appreciate 
the charm of beautiful floor fabrics, and 
would buy them. 


Naturally, women’s magazines predominated. 
Naturally, The Christian Science Monitor was 
included. The Monitor is a newspaper with 
the attention value of a magazine, and with a 
reader interest and response among women 
which has amazed and gratified hundreds of 
national advertisers. 


There is a Monitor advertising office near 
you with a story about reader response you 
will profit by knowing. Our representatives 
will be glad to tell you why Whittall and half 
a hundred other national advertisers include 
only one newspaper in their magazine sched- 
ule—the Monitor. 


The Christian Science Monitor 


A DAILY NEWSPAPER FOR THE HOME 
Published by The Christian Science Publishing Society, Boston, Mass. 


BRANCH ADVERTISING OFFICES 


New York—Detroit—Chicago—St. Louis—Kansas City—San Francisco 
Los Angeles—Seattle—London—Paris—Berlin—Florence 
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“The American Weekly” 
Holds Sales Conference 


A three day conference of the sales 
organization of The American Weekly 
was held last week at New York. The 
group included forty-six sales repre- 
sentatives and the executives from the 
seven offices of the publication. 

All sessions were under the personal 
direction of Mortimer Berkowitz, vice- 
president of The American Weekly, as- 
sisted by the following territorial man- 
agers: 4 Swasey, Pacific Coast; 
J. B. Meigs, Western manager; W. P- 
Baker, Chicago manager; N. D. McGinn, 
Michigan manager; R. S. Shapira, Ohio 
manager; Leon Stetson, New England 
manager, R. M. Reynolds, Southern 
manager, and W. C. Spargo, Eastern 
manager. 

A_ staff luncheon was attended by 
William Randolph Hearst, William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, Jr., Arthur Brisbane, D. 
E. Town, president, The American 
Weekly, Morrill Goddard, editor, The 
American Weekly, T. J. hite, Inter- 
national Magazine Company, Owen B. 
Winters, executive vice-president, Erwin, 
Wasey & Company, and Mr. Berkowitz. 
Addresses were made by Mr. Hearst 
and Mr. Brisbane. 

The opening address of the conference 
was made by Colonel Frank Knox, gen- 
eral manager, Hearst Newspapers. 
Among other speakers at the meeting 
were George S. Fowler, vice-president, 
The Simmons Company; J. V. Connolly, 
King Features; arry Brelow; Ben 
Nash, Dyer-Enzinger Company, _Inc.; 
Mrs. Christine Frederick; Ben Duffy, 
space buyer, Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, and Mr. Winters. 


Honor George B. Dealey 


In appreciation of long and unselfish 
service in the interest of Dallas, repre- 
sentatives of that city recently tendered 
a testimonial dinner to George B. 
Dealey, president of the Dallas News 
and Journal, which was attended by 
more than 400 people. The guest of 
honor was presented with a gold plaque 
on which is inscribed: 

“To George Bannerman Dealey. This 
token is presented by the citizens of 
Dallas in appreciation of his unselfish 
and effective service to his city and hig 
State. So much has he given, so little 
has he asked, no recompense may be 
proffered save the respect and admira- 
tion of his friends.’’ 

Mr. Dealey first engaged in news- 
aper work with the Ca veston News. 

e was with that paper for sixteen 
years until 1885 when A. H. Belo 
started the Dallas News with which 
Mr. Dealey became associated. He _ be- 
came president of the A. H. Belo Com- 
pany in 1919, purchasing control of the 
company in 1926. 


Joins “The Welding Engineer” 

F. LePort Spangler, formerly asso- 
ciate editor of the National Engineer, 
Chicago, has been appointed managing 
editor of The Weiding Engineer, of that 
city. 
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Portland Regulates Compara- 
tive-Price Advertising 


The City Council of Portland, Oreg, 
recently passed an ordinance to regulate 
comparative-price advertisin in that 
city. Under this ordinance, if a $50 coat 
is offered for $29.50, the merchant must 

in a position to prove that it is worth 
$50 according to prevailing values in 
Portland and not simply that he thinks 
it is worth that much or that this was 
the original figure. 

A gown that has been offered for 
$69.50, even though it was originally 
priced at $100, cannot be advertised as 
a $100 gown for $40, or whatever 
lower price is named, or similar rela- 
tive figures. 

This ordinance was sponsored by the 
Better Business Bureau and _ reputable 
merchants of the city. According to Rob- 
ert Mount, manager of the Bureau, the 
ordinance was made necessary because 
public confidence in prices was being de- 
stroyed by prices used in sales adver. 
tising. 


New Account for Houlihan 


James Houlihan, Inc., Los Angeles 
advertising agency, has been appointed 
to direct the account of Bowles Brothers 
Company, of that city, manufacturer of 
Mak-A-Kake Pancake Flour, Cream-Puff 
Cake Flour, B-B_ Buckwheat Flour, 
Ruby Syrup and Gifford Olives. News- 
paper and outdoor advertising will be 
used. 


Miss Mary Hatt Joins 
Erwin, Wasey 


Miss Mary Hatt, for five years head 
uf the copy department of the Eastman 
Advertising Agency, Vancouver, B. C., 
has been appointed copy executive of 
the Seattle office of Erwin, Wasey & 
Company. 


Curtis Donates Gift to 
Ursinus College 


Cyrus H. K. Curtis has given $200,000 
to Ursinus College, Collegeville, Pa., to 


start a fund for a new science building 
Mr. Curtis has been chairman of the 
College Advisory Council for the last 
seventeen years. 


F. H. Schreiber Joins H. K. 
McCann Agency 


Fred H. Schreiber, for the last two 
years production manager of the Potts 
Turnbull Company, Inc., Chicago aver 
tising agency, has .joined the Chicago 
office of The H. K. McCann Company. 


With San Francisco 


“Examiner” 

Frank E. Archer has again joined the 
display advertising staff of the San 
Francisco Examiner with which he was 
formerly associated. Mr. Archer first 
joined the Hearst Organization in 1921. 
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The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Announces 


FRANK PARKER, Ph.D 


Professor of Finance 


WHARTON SCHOOL OF 
FINANCE & COMMERCE 


As a Regular Contributor 
To Its 


Financial and 
Business Section 


A recognized authority on finance, Dr. Parker dis- 
cusses the broad field of Banking, Money and 
Credit, the Financial Aspects of Public Utilities 
and Railroads and Investment Trusts from a 
standpoint which appeals to both the layman and 
the seasoned banker or business man. Dr. Parker's 
articles appear on Monday, Tuesday, Thursday and 
Friday of each week. 


The Philadelphia Inquirer 


Pennsylvania’s Greatest Newspaper 


Branch Offices 


NEW YORK DETROIT CHICAGO 
9 East 40th Street 403 Fine Arts Bldg. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 


SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES PORTLAND 
564 Market St. 433 8S. Spring St. 416 Morrison St. 


SEATTLE, 603 Stewart St. 
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{ How a Business Paper Woth: 


The Focal Point - 


: Pittsburgh " 
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thority in Its Industry } 


Market Facts 


“( \NAP judgments” in quoting or accepting prices no 
longer smack of business genius, even when 
successful. To be safe, as well as spectacular, 

prompt decisions must be based on facts. 


The founder of a big manufacturing industry twenty 
years ago was known for quick decisions on prices. 
When a buyer or seller thought he had the best of the 
bargain, “the chief” chuckled, because he owned the 
business and it netted large profits. But now action 
must be justified by facts. The margin for guessing and 


Su ffalo gambling is gone. 


The increasing desire of business men to interpret 
facts correctly reflects the keen, competitive character of 
modern business. A market fact-service responsive to 
such needs has won for Iron Trade Review authority in 
its industry. Iron Trade Review devotes 20 pages or more 
in each issue to market reports, news, and quotations. 


Prices are compiled from 49 separate cities and 
“@ production districts in the United States by 25 corre- 
spondents. In a regular issue Jron Trade Review fre- 
quently publishes over 2000 separate price quotations on 
rancisco [Miron and steel products. 


This service is one reason why millions of dollars’ 
worth of iron and steel are bought and sold annually on 
the reliability of Iron Trade Review quotations—and one 
of the many why Iron Trade Review is a leader in the 
metalworking industry. 


IRON TRADE 


REVIEW 
A Penton Publication 
Building Cleveland, Ohio 


The Penton Press—Printers of newspapers, business papers, 
national magazines, books, catalogs, etc. 


Member, A. B. C., A. B. P., N. P. A. 
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Finding New Ways to Improve fix « 
an Advertising Campaign 


The California Fruit Growers Do It 
Copy in All Mediums and 


By W. B. Geissinger 


Advertising Manager, California Fruit Growers Exchange 


MONG the selling problems 

we have in common with al- 
most all manufacturers are such 
problems as getting people to con- 
sume more of our product, per- 
suading them to try it and adopt 
it for a number of uses instead of 
just one, and showing them where- 
in it is good for their health as 
well as being merely pleasant or 
agreeable. 

The health appeal is profitable so 
long as it isn’t pushed too far. Tell 
people to eat a breakfast food or 
drink orange juice because it will 
improve their health, and many of 
them will unquestionably do it as 
a duty. But food then becomes 
like medicine. Urge it upon them 
for its delicious taste and flavor 
and then tell them it’s good for 
them and they will be more apt to 
think of it first as food and second 
as being beneficial. 

Ten years ago, we began to edu- 
cate the public to consume oranges 
in juice form. The introduction 
of this appeal in our advertising 
worked a revolution in our busi- 
ness. It has been of the greatest 
benefit to producers in marketing 
oranges in sizes which used to be 
considered undesirable, if not un- 
merchantable. 

Shipments of oranges and grape- 
fruit from California for the year 
ending October 31, 1929, amounted 
to 73,331 cars, or over 50 per cent 
greater than the preceding season 
and about one-third greater than 
the movement in the previous larg- 
est year of 1926-27. Lemons 
amounted to 14,679 cars, making a 
total of 88,010 cars for the State. 
Exchange shipments amounted to 
74.3 per cent of the State’s move- 
ment, or 52,256 cars of oranges and 
grapefruit and 13,151 cars of 
lemons. Exchange shippers re- 


ceived during the season $89,758,- 
641, 


the delivered value to the 
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by Suggesting New Uses, Changi 
Experimenting with Color 


wholesale trade being $128,417,559 
While price levels on oranges thi 
year have not been all that wa 
anticipated at the opening of the 
season, the tremendous quantity of 
oranges moving into consumptio 
at moderate prices enabled thou 
sands of consumers to develop the 
orange juice habit who heretofor 
had not been a factor in the market 
and gave the citrus fruit industry 
an excellent sampling opportunity. 

The consumption of oranges in 
the form of juice has been very 
prominently featured in our adver- 
tising campaign of 1928-29. Apn- 
other thing we tried to do in the 
campaign which has just closed 
was to tie our product into the in- 
terest of the average consumer ina 
multiplicity of ways. 

In addition to embodying all 
types of uses in our copy, we have 
directed our advertising to women, 
to men, to social leaders or those 
who set food fashions, to doctors, 
nurses, dietitians and teachers. We 
believe one reason why the cam- 
paign just closing has been success- 
ful is because we have penetrated 
to every possible section of our 
market with every appeal and with 
every possible suggestion for use. 


Avoiding Duplication 


One of the copy problems we ex- 
perimented with in this campaign 
was how to avoid duplication of 
appeal and message in our maga- 
zine campaign. There are two 
theories of duplication in connec- 
tion with periodical advertising, 
where a national advertiser like 
ourselves uses lists of publications 
going to the home, to men, to s0- 
cial leaders, to the medical profes- 
sion and to educators. One of 
these theories, the commonly ac- 
cepted one, is that a particular ad- 
vertisement, if run in the January 
issue, say, of a number of maga- 
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ines read by women, will probably 
he seen by the readers of each 
magazine and that the duplication 
ill act as a reminder, the result 
being that a great many more peo- 
ple will be influenced by the adver- 
jsement through seeing it many 
times than if it appeared only in 
one periodical. The other theory, 
and the one we put into practice 
this year, is that the advertisements 
in all the magazines being different, 
readers of one magazine who may 
be indifferent to the appeal of the 
advertisement they see there, will 
be attracted by a different appeal in 
one of the other magazines they 
read. 

Having followed the first theory 
for a number of years we decided 
to try the second in 1928-29. Con- 
sequently, Sunkist advertisements 
last year were all different in all 
periodicals each month as well as 
being different in each periodical 
from month to month. While this 
has entailed a great deal of work 
both on the part of our own adver- 
tising department and our adver- 
tising agency, and has meant ad- 
ditional expense for printing and 
engravings, we believe it has been a 
contributing factor in the increased 
returns from our advertising. 

Another experiment we made 
during 1928-29, which has worked 
out to our profit, is the change 
from four-color to two-color treat- 
ment in our lemon advertisements, 
and, to some extent in our orange 
advertisements, which we put into 
effect during the year. 

For years we have regarded the 
use of color in connection with our 
magazine advertising as a great ad- 
vantage and worth its extra cost. 
We have used color liberally in 
previous campaigns because we felt 
that the color of our product gave 
us an unusual opportunity and a 
great natural advantage. Unques- 
tionably, the use of color in Sun- 
kist advertising has multiplied the 
attention-value of our advertise- 
ments and greatly increased their 
effectiveness as a _ stimulant to 
sales. 

In the campaigns of preceding 
years all Sunkist advertisements in 
color have been printed by four- 
color process. The mechanical im- 
provements which have been de- 
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veloped in connection with four- 
color process printing in recent 
years have lifted color advertising 
to a high mark of artistic excel- 
lence, and we have felt, in all 
modesty, that Sunkist advertise- 
ments in color have always been 
among the better examples. 

This year, however, it occurred 
to us that owing to the difference 
in color between oranges and 
lemons, we might be able to use 
the two-color process in our lemon 
advertisements instead of four- 
color and thereby effect a saving in 
the cost of color printing which 
could be invested in extra space. 

Our experiments were success- 
ful, we believe. As a result of 
them, our color campaign on 
lemons for 1928-29 was printed 
throughout in two colors. And not 
only that but a number of orange 
advertisements which in previous 
years have been printed in four 
colors, were also printed this year 
in two colors, with no loss in ef- 
fectiveness so far as we can tell 
and at a large saving which has 
been invested in extra space. This 
change from four-color to two- 
color has not been noticed, to our 
knowledge, by the public or the 
trade. Our conclusion, therefore, 
is that all Sunkist advertisements 
which have this year been changed 
from four-color to two-color have 
worked at about four-color effi- 
ciency, while the change has per- 
mitted us to use a great deal of 
extra space. 

In discussing the results of Sun- 
kist advertising it should always: 
be borne in mind that behind the 
campaign of 1928-29 are twenty-one 
years of cumulative effect. Twenty- 
two years of continuous advertis- 
ing, in which the California Fruit 
Growers Exchange has invested 
$9,602,459 in consumer advertising 
and $2,198,073 in merchandising 
work with the wholesale and re- 
tail trade, has increased the Ameri- 
can consumption of oranges from 
2.67 dozen per capita to 5.67 dozen 
per capita this season. The previ- 
ous bumper year of 1926-27 showed 
a per capita consumption of 4.34 
dozen. Of the total amount spent 
in advertising ($11,800,532), 49 per 
cent has been expended during the 
last five years. 
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Vie he was president of 
Butler Brothers, Edward B. 
Butler said: 

“What a wonderful thing it 
would be for this business if we 
could get Theodore Roosevelt to 
head our complaint department! 
His firmness, fairness, and ability 
to handle difficult situations would 
make him worth to us several times 
the salary he receives as President.” 

Many others have thought along 
similar lines since, and manufac- 
turers today are giving a great deal 
of constructive thought to how best 
to handle the customer with a com- 
plaint. On the principle that a 
complaining customer is at the 
crossroads—where he goes and 
what he does in the future depend- 
ing entirely upon the treatment ac- 
corded his complaint—executives in 
high positions are working out 
ways to turn complaints into busi- 
ness assets. These companies are 
anxious to handle complaints in 
such a way that the business cre- 
ated by millions of advertising dol- 
lars will stay on the books. 

Knowing that the majority of 
customers making complaints do so 
in honest sincerity, many leading 
manufacturers make every effort 
to change the complainer, by intel- 
ligent handling of the situation, into 
a loyal customer whose good-will 
can be counted on for years to 
come. 

Coopers, manufacturers of under- 
wear, graphically illustrate in 
words and actions how a concern 
with a large number of contacts 
can do this. According to A. R. 
Kneibler, assistant to the president : 

“The most convincing comment 
we can make to demonstrate our 
attitude toward customer com- 
plaints is that we regard every un- 
favorable comment by a customer 
as an opportunity either to sell him 
on the Coopers policy involved or 
to change that policy. 

“Operating on the vasis of a be- 
lief that more than 90 per cent of 
independent retail merchants—with 
whom we deal—are entirely honest 
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and sincere, we do not regard their 
comments as complaints. Obviously, 
we do not have a complaint re. 
ceiver. We do not even label un. 
favorable comment by a consumer 
as a complaint either in our cor. 
respondence or in our mental atti- 
tude. 

“This may seem almost ultra- 
righteous and impractical, but we 
have an organization built to make 
the idea function. 

“Our service department com- 
prises a group of male correspon- 
dents whose entire duties concern 
the handling of mail contacts with 
limited groups of customers. For 
this purpose a definite geographical 
subdivision of our market is as- 
signed to each individual corres- 
pondent. His responsibility extends 
to all matters of service and to 
handling of ledger accounts, includ- 
ing credit approval of orders, up 
to the time the customer’s account 
becomes fifty days past due on a 
net basis. Even then, many indi- 
vidual cases are retained by the ser- 
vice correspondent, despite the fact 
that our general policy provides 
turning over the account to our 
credit department after the fifty 
days have expired. 

“The significant point is—that 
under this geographical subdivision 
plan, complaints are minimized be- 
cause we become thoroughly fa- 
miliar with each individual cus- 
tomer’s problems.” 

Many companies have no special 
routine such as this for the han- 
dling of complaints other than, as 
Robert Reis & Company puts it, 
“trying to adjust them to the cus- 
tomer’s satisfaction and trying to 
avoid similar difficulties by point- 
ing out these errors, when they can 
be located, to the individual respon- 
sible.” Here, as with a prominent 
tool manufacturer who also has no 
designated complaint section, the 
main thought is “not to be on the 
defensive, but to find out what is 
the trouble and to remedy it 
promptly.” Because, as another 
executive expresses it, “the prompt 
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TOWN & COUNTRY 
reeognizes aviation 
asa gentleman’s sport 
as well as a commer- 
eial necessity...The 
time is not far s 
distant when the 
averagely well-off 
elass will tinker 
with its plane as 
nonchalantly as it 
now inspects its 
ear mums The Mid- 
Vietorian attitude 
whieh says, “Well, 
we won't live to 
see it,” is the passé 
stupidity which 
keeps little Lind- 
berghs tied to 
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knows that aviation is 
no more remote from 
the average Amer- 
iean than polo... 
For that reason it 
refleets the aerial 
doings of three 
eontinents aa=a== It 
sponsors the ad- 
vent of the private 
plane as naturally 
as it sponsors the 
vogue in fashions 
and resorts ...The 
Gentleman Flyer 
reads TOWN & 
COUNTRY be- 
eause it flies true 
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JOWANS, as a group, watched the spring and summer s 
ing of the stock market with an interest similar to 
shown in trans-Atlantic flights. Literal and figurative “t 
flying” was all right for the other fellow, but the average Io 
took far greater stock in the substantial earnings from Io 


fertile fields, thriving factories and busy market centers. 


While thousands of people in other sections of the Un 
States were dreaming of spending their tremendous “p 
profits,” Iowans, throughout 1929, were spending hard cash 


things they needed, and desired. 
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mmer s@. result, Iowa’s automobile registrations for the first eight 
lar to ths of the year were 18,121 cars ahead of all registrations 
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” lo 1928... more gasoline was bought during the first eleven 
~ Togtts of 1929 than in the entire 12 months of any preceding 
ters. . and building is 23 per cent ahead of last year. 


the Us n the stock market ticker began to reel off smaller figures 

ous P4id then still smaller ones, Iowa found itself in an enviable 

rd cash ition. True, some few individuals felt the decline in stocks, 
the state as a whole was untouched. Bank deposits in Iowa, 
ding those in national and state supervised banks, reached 
000,000. Furthermore, Iowa found herself leading all states 
stimated farm income for the 12 months ending June 30, 
, with $742,000,000 worth of farm products. The manufac- 
g output for the year will reach more than $800,000,000. 
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se facts and many others indicate how little the state was 
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Regissegected by the stock market ticker, leaving no doubt as to Iowa’s 
Herai . ° ° . : 
Couri@ponsiveness during the coming year. And advertisers intent 
Chi . . ’ ° ° . ° 
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Joums tial to back up their sales plans with advertising in the 


Tribunal, daily newspapers serving Iowa’s 27 key market centers. 
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handling of a complaint does more 
to assure the complainant of jus- 
tice than does the actual decision 
concerning the complaint.” 

Agreeing that satisfaction should 
be provided—and quickly—what 
are some practical and varied ways 
for the small or the large company 
to give such satisfaction? The fol- 
lowing half dozen are taken from 
the everyday experiences of promi- 
nent manufacturers. 

“In the Mulch Paper Division of 
the International Paper Company,” 
says Endicott Rantoul, “all com- 
plaints coming direct to the com- 
pany are sent to the distributor who 
looks into the matter thoroughly 
and then reports. Though this 
causes some delay, such delay is in- 
evitable in the case of a concern 
having national distribution without 
branch sales offices. 

“But by this method, the adjust- 
ment of complaints is not left en- 
tirely to salesmen who are too apt 
to go to extremes of being unwill- 
ing to have the company know that 
customers are dissatisfied or feeling 
that customers should receive the 
company’s entire attention. This is 
a difficulty obviated by having a 
special man, who knows the prod- 
uct and service thoroughly, to 
handle all complaints from all cus- 
tomers—with the co-operation of 
both distributors and salesmen.” 

Where there are district offices, 
the picture changes. One national 
organization, manufacturing elec- 
trical merchandise, uses its corps 
of sales promotion men to help 
dealers handle their own com- 
plaints. Working through the job- 
ber, these men educate the retailer 
in how to make tests on batteries, 
bulbs, and similar merchandise. The 
salesmen succeed in impressing the 
merchant with the fact that the 
company will stand behind him in 
any reasonably liberal adjustment 
he makes with his consumers. 

According to the executive who 
described this plan, “Its basis is this 
liberal adjustment policy. In cases 
of doubt, the retailer will hold off 
until our salesman makes a visit. 
Then the salesman will be the ar- 
biter. Rarely will the dealer at- 
tempt to take unfair advantage of 
our liberality in permitting him to 
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use his best judgment in handling 
consumer complaints, and we have 
found this plan to be a good way 
to eliminate the bulk of complaints, 
It works well.” 

Where it is not possible to make 
a personal contact to clear up a 
complaint, letters can be effectively 
used. Letters should, of course, be 
written to meet the individual case 
courteously and helpfully. For ex- 
ample : 

Henry Disston & Sons, according 
to G. E. Hopf, advertising man- 
ager, send a letter like this im- 
mediately on receipt of a complaint, 
whether from consumer or dealer: 


Be assured the matter of the Cab- 
inet Scrapers (your letter of March 
13) will have our prompt and thor- 
ough attention. 

he Cabinet Scrapers have not 
yet reached us, but as soon as they 
arrive, we shall examine them care- 
fully and report back to you. 

We appreciate the manner in 
which you have called this to our 
attention. The Disston policy is to 
strive for perfection, using only the 
best materials and most highly skilled 
workmanship. If, at any time, any- 
thing should not be to the user’s 
entire satisfaction, we want to be 
the first to know it. 

Enclosed is a list of the entirely 
new line of Disston Hand Saws, 
which you may find of interest. 


This letter covers the three main 
points which should be watched in 
complaint handling: 

1. It goes promptly to the com- 
plainant and convinces him that the 
company is anxious to clear the 
situation. 

2. It receives the complaint cour- 
teously, not as something to argue 
about but as a business condition 
which should, and will, be quickly 
remedied. 

3. The letter makes an asset of 
the opportunity to answer the com- 
plaint—by pointing out that the 
company always is alert to im- 
prove its high-grade merchandise, 
and by offering the recipient of the 
letter a chance to look over new 
merchandise. 

Often, however, complaints will 
not reach the manufacturer. Be- 
cause of the merchandising set-up, 
they may stop with the dealer or 
the jobber. Left unadjusted, they 
eventually will cut into sales up 
and down the merchandising chain. 
To handle this situation effectively, 
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e Geo. F. Wiemann Company 
ggests a letter for the wholesaler 
» use when grocers send in word 
f consumer complaints about cof- 







“Please do not disregard com- 
jaints,’ the company tells its 
vholesalers. “Every consumer uses 
fty pounds of coffee a year. It 
_ therefore, well worth while 
aking sure each consumer is well 
atisfied. Whenever you hear a 
omplaint, please take the trouble to 
certain from the grocer the name 
bf the dissatisfied consumer. Then 
rite the consumer a letter like the 
ne attached. We believe such let- 
ers will help keep all consumers 
ell satisfied and mean greater 
ales of coffee to you. Every seem- 
g complaint can be converted into 
selling point. A letter to the 
onsumer will probably win her 
riendship for your coffee for life, 
or she will be gratified at the per- 
tonal attention she is getting.” 

The letter which the Wiemann 
ompany suggests is an excellent 
xample of how much of a sales 
bsset the answer to a complaint 
an be: 






























Your grocer, Mr. John Jones, has 
advised us you did not like Such- 
and-Such coffee because you found 
it “Muddy.” 

This apparent muddiness came 
about because this coffee is Steel 
Cut considerably finer than is the 
case with most package coffees. _ 

This is not an accident or mis- 
take on our part. It is done pur- 
posely for your benefit as it results 
in increased body and strength. The 
finer grind plus the high quality of 
this coffee enables you to make 20 
per cent more cups to the pound. 

You see, coffee is an oil con- 
tained in myriad infinitesimal cells 
in the coffee bean. This oil is in- 
stantly soluble in boiling water. The 
B finer the grind or the smaller the 
particles of coffee, the more cells 
are exposed to the action of the 
boiling water, and the greater the 
resultant strength. 

In making your coffee it is best 
to. . . (explicit directions follow 
for preparing the coffee best). 

_We hope in view of this explana- 
tion that you will try Such-and- 
Such coffee again, and we would 
appreciate it very much if you 
would write us direct telling how 
you like it after the second trial. 
We want you to be pleased with 
this coffee and will do everything 
possible to insure for you 100 per 
cent satisfaction in its use. 









Knowing that certain conditions 
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tend to cause complaints through 
no fault of the manufacturer, ma- 
terial can be prepared, as in the 
case of the coffee letter—but to 
anticipate the situation. Mr. Ran- 
toul gives an illustration: 

“At one time I was connected 
with a large public utility holding 
company and handled the com- 
plaints of one of its subsidiaries. 
This subsidiary had on its books 
some 33,000 electric light custom- 
ers. It was interesting over a per- 
iod of two years to notice the 
greatly increased number of com- 
plaints that came when daylight- 
saving ended in the fall. 

“We therefore had charts made 
to show the relative consumption 
of electricity for various size fam- 
ilies, and we either sent copies 
of these charts with our bills pre- 
ceding the change to longer hours 
of darkness on standard time or 
had the charts available for those 
who wrote in to complain of in- 
creased bills. With the help of 
these charts complaints were gen- 
erally anticipated or satisfactorily 
settled.” 

Mr. Rantoul brings up another 
interesting complaint situation, that 
of handling those involving the 
product but for which the product 
itself is not directly responsible. 
“In the International Paper Com- 
pany, business is done primarily di- 
rect with paper jobbers or with the 
publisher in the case of newsprint. 
In the latter instance, there is a ser- 
vice department which goes out 
(1) to investigate if it was our 
product that caused the complaint 
and (2) to rectify whatever 
brought about the complaint, 
whether or not it was the paper’s 
fault. In this department, and in 
other of our paper lines, the sales- 
man who knows the situation gen- 
erally accompanies the service man. 

“If, in addition to a complaint or 
as a result of a complaint, there 
comes a Claim, this is investigated 
similarly and handled by a commit- 
tee of three, representing generally 
the manufacturing, the sales, and 
the treasury departments. The 
knowledge and experience obtained 
as a result of such investigation, 
either of a complaint or a claim, 
serve notice automatically on both 
the sales and manufacturing de- 
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When PRESIDE! 


HOOVE! 





The crash of the stock market 
berates throughout the country . . 
and business trembles .... and 
halt and wonder. And the gossip 
get to work. It's their chance of al 
time to get in a lot of damaging i@ 
And they wouldn't miss it. 


The President acts quickly. Conf 
ences with Commerce, Industry o 
Finance—Labor, Agriculture and 
Railroads. Statements to the pr@iki 
Speeches. All giving favorable 
terial for the gossipers to talk abc 


For the President realized in his 
what many manufacturers are lea 
ing in their jobs——the tremend@ 
influence, for good or ill, that the g 
sipers exert. A minority they may 
but their “voice is loud and long’ 
l) and they are never idle. Given fo 


CHURCHIL 


50 UNION SQUAB 





Member American Assoc 
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OSSIPE 


e matter to gossip about and they 

very, very helpful. Let them learn 

unfavorable subjects or hear of 

e at all—-which is worse—and 

By are likely to come down on you 
Wid smash you. 


@iking false rumors and idle gossip, 
ing the gossipers favorable things 
ditalk about, is one of the most im- 
rtant services advertising can render. 


s agency has done a lot of interest- 
@ work for manufacturers along such 
Ss, 


OUR OWN GOSSIP NOTE: We start 1930 i 
with more business on our books than we ‘ : Ta oy 
have ever had before at the start of a year. a wi t B 


ALL, Ine. ®2:.20" 
YW YORK CITY 


vertising Agencies 
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partments that they did not have 
a true conception of the customer’s 
needs. These divisions are there- 
fore in a better position to avoid 
further trouble in future business 
relations.” Thus a complaint is 
changed into an opportunity to im- 
prove service. 

The W. E. Dunn Manufacturing 
Company also handles complaints 
that are not always attributable to 
the machinery which this concern 
sells. “Experience has shown us,” 
says Glenn Stewart, advertising 
manager, “that most of the troubles 
that arise after a man purchases 
our Duntile and Duntex-making 
equipment are due to faulty mix of 
concrete on his own part—poor 
sand, gravel, etc. However, we 
don’t want to ‘pass the buck’ di- 
rectly back to him even though it 
belongs there. 

“So, on our principle that every 
letter that leaves our office shall be 
a sales letter, Harry Dunn, secre- 
tary of the company and head of 
the mechanical and engineering 
end, is given the correspondence. 
Often the complainer has met Mr. 
Dunn before he bought equipment 
and knows him for a quiet man not 
given to exaggeration. A personal 
letter from Mr. Dunn inspires con- 
fidence. Mr. Dunn asks for samples 
of materials, has them analyzed, 
and reports back. His suggestions 
usually solve the difficulty immedi- 
ately. Just to see his signature on 
a personal letter goes a long way 
to satisfy the complaining cus- 
tomer.” 

But such a simple solution is not 
possible ‘in every case and in every 
industry. However, this Dunn ex- 
ample of the per itouch forms 
the basis on wh successful 
complaint handling must be set. As 
Mr. Rantoul summarizes: 

“It is safe to assume that an in- 
dividual who is fond of people in 
general, and who has a sympa- 
thetic nature and perfect self-con- 
trol is the ideal type to handle 
complaints. It is obvious that the 
task calls for unusual courtesy, pa- 
tience and kindliness. These at- 
tributes rarely are found in any one 
human being, and it is therefore 
necessary to take an employee who 
most nearly meets these conditions 
of character-and allow -him to de- 
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vote at least one half of his 
to the intelligent study and 
dling of complaint problems. 
it obviously is impossible for man 
small organizations to afford suc 
expense, it devolves on the general 
manager or other executive 
handle the problem personally. 
“In large organizations, in m 
opinion, a specially trained n 
particularly where there is direc 


an intelligent study of complaints. 
As Edward Butler said about 


He should be picked care 
fully for this important job. He 
meets the customer at a critical 
time. 


into an asset for future business. 


New Accounts for Campbell 
Lowitz and Whiteley 


The Leg-o-matic Division of the Lor 
raine Metal Manufacturing Company, 
New York, automatic folding bridge 
tables and chairs, has placed its adver- 
tising account with Campbell, Lowit 
and Whiteley, Inc., New York advertis 
ing agency. Business papers and news- 
papers will be us 

he American Terralyte Company, 
Inc., New York, manufacturer of Terra 
lyte paints, and the Wicker Tours, Inc. 
Richmond, Va., have also appointed 
Campbell, Lowitz and Whiteley to di- 
rect their advertising accounts. 


Honor Director of German 
Government Printing Office 


A luncheon was recently tendered by 
apoibert B. Cary, Jr., president of the 
iontinental Typefounders Association 
to Franz Helmberger, director of the 
German Government Printing Office, on 
his recent visit to this country. 
Among the ests at the luncheon 
were Otto W. Fuhrmann, Frederic 
Goudy, A. George Hoffman, Edward 
Pierce Hulse, "John Clyde Oswald, 
Warren A. Ransom, Carl Purrington 
Rollins, Laurence B. Siegfried and 
Kurt H. Volk. 


Death of George Moyer 


George Moyer, for the last year an 
a half with Harley L. Ward, Inc., pul 
lishers’ representative, Chicago, died 4 
that city last week. He was for a num 
ber of years identified with the adver 
tising representative business at Chicago 
He was thirty-eight years of age. 
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...a great agency’s 
report to a great na- 
tional advertiser on 
how to get his product 
to consumers! 


THE 


MANUFACTURER 


Invaluable for 
Advertising agencies 
in learning how a 
great agency is solv- 
ing its clients’ dis- 
tribution problems. 


Sales executives and 
salesmen 
in learning the best 
markets for their 
products. 








Expert 
Endorsement! 


“Freely recom- 
mended as a sound 
exposition of the 
subject.”’—Advertis- 
ing & Selling. 


“Roy S. Durstine was 
not just being polite 
in writing his fore- 
word. We concur 
with him that ‘it is 
a book every busi- 
hess man should 
read, then pass on to 
his employees.’ ”— 
New York rvening 
Post. 


“Stimulating, fair- 
minded, impartial! 
Well worth the read- 
ing by anyone even 
remotely concerned 
with selling goods.” 
—W omen’s Wear. 





as OUTLETS 


By Chester E. Haring 


Vice-President, Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn 


A famous manufacturer faced the problem of 
finding the best and cheapest consumer out- 
lets for his product. He called on his ad- 
vertising agency, which drew up an exhaus- 
tive report—analyzing distribution methods 
through every -retail outlet. 


Here is that report. It explains just how in- 
dependent retailer, chain, department store, 
mail order house, jobber, function in dis- 
tribution; and how you can use each one to 
greatest advantage. 


The report proved so valuable that copies 
were given all sales executives and salesmen 
for training. It has improved their merchan- 
dising practice tremendously. Its dollar 
value to YOU in suggesting new and better 
distribution methods, can pay its cost liter- 
ally hundreds of times over! Price $4.00 


FREE EXAMINATION COUPON 


HARPER & BROTHERS, PI-12 
49 E. 33rd St., New York 

Send me a copy of The Manufacturer and His Outlets, 
$4.00. 


[7 J will remit $4 in 10 days or return the book. 
(0 Check is enclosed. 0 Send C. O. D. 
Name 

Address 


Business 
(Please fill in) 
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DECEMBER 28th 
RATES MUST 
ADVANCE 























aes Tower Magazines we 
over bigger than even we had ex 
pected, because they sold ove 
Woolworth counters in such amazin 
volume, we must increase our circ 
lation guarantee to 1,250,000—i 
March! 


This new guarantee could go in 
effect now, for January, but rate 
must keep pace with increasing ci 
culation. So a new schedule goe 
into effect on December 28th, th 
closing date of our February issue 
Meanwhile advertisers will get < 
liberal bonus on circulation. 


Wire or phone for any informatio 
that will help you secure a 193¢ 
schedule at lowest rates in these ne 
national magazines, sold exclusivel 
in Woolworth stores. 


Telephor 
Fitzr 
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the 4 TOWER MAGAZINES 


HOM] 
. 2° ee 


America's millions of city housewives 
had no populer, entertaining magazine 
of moderate price and intense interest. 
Now they have The Home Magazine— 
and advertisers of everything sold to 
women have an advertising vehicle of 
tremendous importance. 


= Ncw Movie 
NEW MOVIE........ 


Movie fans—and that means almost every 
woman and more than a few men—have 
had to pay more to keep up with the 
movies via magazine. Here, now, for 
10¢, is a new magazine of the movies— 
and for advertisers a new contact with 
the great group of movie enthusiasts. 


The Illustrated DETECTIVE . . 


There has never been a detective maga- 
zine like this. A new novel, the $2.00- 
book kind, short story thrillers, expert 
articles, unusual new features. A new 
way to reach detective story readers, the 
largest group of fiction readers in Amer- 
ica today. 


Illustrated LOVE ..... 


This is the best co-ordinated magazine of 
romarice, many critics say. A $2.00-book 
novel, the love stories of famous people, 
many and various contributions by prom- 
inent writers of romance. A magazine so 
human and interesting it must be a vital 
medium for advertising. 


TOWER MAGAZINES 


INCORPORATED 


WOOLWORTH BUILDING 


Telephone—New York RK CITY Telephone—Chicago 
Fitzroy 9483-4 NEW YO C Randolph 7017 











But What Can You Say about It 
That’s New? 





Five Packers, in a Co-operative Newspaper Campaign, Find Something 


New to Say 


HE fact that the average 

woman understands’ less about 
meat than about many of the other 
things she buys is one of the rea- 
sons behind a co-operative cam- 
paign now being conducted by five 
New England packers. The co- 
operating packers are John P. 
Squire & Company, 


about Meat 


England dressed fresh pork js, 
2. To tell them why they should 
yon it in preference to other fresh 


"3. To tell them where they can 
buy it. 

4. To tell them how to use it 
after they have bought it. 





Boston; North Packing 
and Provision Company, 
Boston; White, Pevey 
& Dexter Co., Worces- 
ter; Sperry & Barnes, 
New Haven; and 
Springfield Provision 
Company, Springfield. 
The advertisements, five 
columns by fifteen 
inches, are appearing on 
a weekly schedule in 
twenty-seven New En- 
gland newspapers. They 
lay their entire emphasis 
on increasing the sales 
of New England Fresh 
Dressed Pork. 

The packers have 
long felt that the wo- 
man buyer of meats has 
not understood the true 
meaning of the word 





“fresh.” Fresh pork in wt hon ped Fak Pas Ratner 
New England may on Go cies sem st had Ce Bh Pa, a 


mean pork which has 
been slaughtered and 
dressed many miles 





TAS TE 


PORK is like VEGETABLES 


Both are Best when Strictly FRESH 


Goa Oo Sed GS 


THE orrFrFEeREeEnwcet 


A poe card wil beng yo tan Mew 
beak —"P1 Rewer bor Ung ad 





owes shee cwtmng Be mere of pot 298 Wore To Serve Now Engin 

Fresh Pe * att lh yo 
et oe oe pat card te ey of he te tee 
New Enghend Ovesed Fresh Pork hated betes me nee 


Adeeaty MEW ENGLAND ORESSED FRESH FORK ty Ay of Gee Bunch 








from the Eastern sea- 
board or it may mean 
pork which has been 
slaughtered and dressed 
in New England and 
delivered to the butcher within 
twenty-four hours after the cutting 
of the live pigs in one of the pack- 
er’s establishments. There is a 
great difference between the two 
types of fresh pork and it is to tell 
women about this difference that 
the campaign is being run. 

In order to make an effective 
advertising story, however, the pack- 
ers decided on several objectives: 


1. To tell consumers what New 
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One of the Newspaper Advertisements Featuring 
New England Dressed Fresh Pork 


The first advertisement of the 
series, which appeared on Novem- 
ber 21, set the keynote of the cam- 
paign. It showed five cuts of pork 
with the name of one of the 
packers on each. 

Incidentally, one of the features 
of the campaign is that the packers 
have discovered a method of mark- 
ing each loin so that it shows from 
which house the butcher bought it. 
A permanent feature of the cam- 
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| steamship lines call regularly 
at San Francisco. 
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4 transcontinental railroads ter- 
. minate at San Francisco. 
| C d Li 
ss realizing the travel-importance 

of San Francisco, gives the pre- 
= ponderance of its San Francisco 
ite advertising to the 


ve)? Dan Francisco Chronicle 
— owned and operated by San Franciscans 


WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER 
New York - - 285 Madison Ave. Chicago - - 360 No. Michigan Ave. 
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A SPACE BROKER IN THE '§ 














Berore 1888 the advertising agent was a broker of space. T 
were no rate cards and the publisher's aim in selling space wa 
get what he could for every inch of space sold. The most succ 
ful agent was the shrewdest bargainer. George P. Rowell, fou 
of PRINTERS’ INK, was one of the first men to try to introduce s< 
order into this chaotic condition. Many of the pages of the ea 
issues of PRINTERS’ INK were devoted to a study of the age 
functions and to suggestions as to the increasing of: the age 
efficiency. Almost from the beginning these articles were wri 
for two purposes: First, to help the agent get more out of his 
forts; second, to enable the advertiser, the agent's client, to be 
from the increased efficiency of the agency. PRINTERS’ INK'S 
vice to the American advertising agency can never be measu 
in mere dollars. Its reward has come from the agent's thoro 
endorsement of PRINTERS’ INK’S policies. 
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c. 19, 1944 






COUNSELLOR TODAY 





















ace. Tie advertising agency of today is so different from the agency of 
ace wop that it is difficult to find any similarities. Yet the PRINTERS’ INK 


»st succacations have grown with the agency, and today there is no 


||, foungfe of agency practice which does not get thorough attention in 
duce s@ pages. Many articles are written by prominent agency men. 
the eamre devoted to carrying out the policy set down in the beginning 
he agep increase the agent's value to himself ard, thereby, to increase 
he agegalue to his client. As American business enters a new phase 
2re wrilg30 the agent finds himself facing new problems, new decisions. 
of his fonly natural that he should turn to the PRINTERS’ INK Publica- 
to beng because there he will find, as always, recording, interpretation, 
INK'S @hecy. The PRINTERS’ INK Publications in 1930 will help to 
measu@ agency history of 1940, by the printing of forward looking 






thoromes written by and for agency executives and treating with 





agency problems and policies. 
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paign is a row of five line cuts 
across the bottom of each adver- 
tisement. These cuts, showing the 
names of the packers, form a sig- 
nature and also show the consumer 
how to iden?fy New England 
dressed fresh pork. 

The copy of the first advertise- 
ment follows: 


How To IvEentIFY 

Anp Wuy To Buy 

New ENGLAND 

Dressep FresH Pork 

All loins of fresh pork are called 
fresh, no matter where produced or 
whether five or ten days old. All 
pork is not inspected by U. S. Gov- 
ernment Inspectors; it is only when 
a the in —— stamp of the 

Government and from the factory 
of an approved establishment, that 
pork is really Government inspected 
and passed. 

New England Dressed Fresh Pork, 
identified by the brands mn the back 
as shown here, is gtretly fresh; 
in every case it is “U nspected 
and Passed” and is so stamped on 
the i of every loin. 

w England Dressed Fresh Pork 
is delivered to your dealer daily, 
within twenty-four hours after cut- 
ting of the live pigs at our estab- 
lishments. re is a New England 
Dressed Fresh Pork dealer in your 
locality. Patronize him. 


The same theme, with variations, 
is played throughout the series and 
answers the first two objectives of 
the campaign. 

The third objective is being taken 
care of by a special store sign 
furnished to dealers as a tie-in with 
the campaign. This sign identifies 
the dealer as one who sells New 
England dressed fresh pork and is 
featured in several of the adver- 
tisements which are to come. 

The fourth objective, how to 
use, is reached by a recipe book- 
let containing twenty-one recipes. 
The packers are also using this 
booklet to reinforce the copy tell- 
ing women why to use the product. 
Each recipe occupies a page and 
on a facing page is copy telling 
one reason why the housewife 
should use the packers’ product. 
Thus, there are not only twenty- 
one methods of using but also 
twenty-one reasons for using. The 
booklet is featured in each adver- 
tisement and is offered free to in- 
quirers. Already the packers have 
received a number of requests for 
the recipe booklet. 

As the campaign swings into its 
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stride it will discuss such subjects 
as a comparison between fresh 
pork and fresh vegetables, the 
many uses to which fresh pork can 
be put, fresh pork as a variant on 
the household menu, how. to know 
where to buy New England dressed 
fresh pork, the fine quality of the 
packers’ product, etc. 

In order to get full effectiveness 
from the campaign the packers 
held meetings of their salesmen 
prior to the appearance of the first 
advertisement. The campaign was 
explained and prizes offered to the 
salesmen opening the most new ac- 
counts. As a result of this pre 
liminary work, the salesmen went 
out among the dealers and had 
their enthusiastic co-operation at 
the time the advertising first ap- 
peared. 

The campaign has an unusual 
timeliness since it is cashing in on 
the growing sectional consciousness 
of the people of New England, that 
was so strikingly in evidence at 
the Fifth New England Confer- 
ence which was in session in Bos- 
ton at the time the first advertise- 
ment appeared. 

The progress of the campaign is 
being watched with interest not 
only by other groups in New 
England, but also by packers out- 
side of that section. For the lat- 
ter it offers an idea which is easily 
adaptable to any section of the 
country and gives packers some- 
thing they have been looking for, 
a new advertising angle for meat. 
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Co-operative Millinery Ac- 
count to Carlysle Agency 


Seven millinery houses have placed 
their co-operative advertising account 
with the Carlysle Company, New York 
advertising agency. Business papers and 
magazines will be used on the account. 
The group consists of the following: 
Delle Donne, DeMarinis & Lorie, Inc., 
E. H. Scherman & Company, Farring- 
ton & Evans, Inc., Hyland Brothers, 
Vail Hat Company, Inc., and Wurz 
burger & Company, Inc. 





Furniture Account to Geyer 
Agency 

The Showers’ Brothers Company, > 

Bloomington, Ind., furniture manufac ¥ 

turer, has appointed The Geyer Com- + 

pany, Dayton advertising agency, t0 


direct its advertising account. _ 
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Caught by the Camera 


c. Id, 1929 
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“This is an actual photo- 
graph.” That simple state- 
ment, under an illustration, is 

the ablest of sales arguments. 
the fat. A ta For the camera rules the 
s easily realm of reality. It writes no 
of the fa Actua PHOTOGRAPH MADE tainted testimonial; paints no 


Some- @ sy A MEMBER OF THE PHOTOG- 
ng tor, RAPHERS ASS’N OF AMERICA exaggerated picture. Thus the 
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meat. . 

persuasive power of a photo- 
Ac- graph inspires confidence, 
ncy builds believability. Use ac- 
wom tual photographs—and tell 
se aa your prospects that they are 
Sone photographs. 
e, Inc., 
‘arring- 
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Wurz- 
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to express modeta ee A he 


Bernhard Cursive Bold is undoubtedly one 
of the loveliest of all display types, and in 


combination with Lucian, as in this adver- 
tisement, it offers a distinction, and an air 
of ‘savoir faire’ which few type faces can con- 
fer. x Art Directors and Advertising Man- 
agers, among whose problems is that rather 
difficult one of expressing what might be 
termed a restrained modern note, will do well 
to investigate these and other Bauer types. 
Bernhard Cursive Bold is cast in sizes from 
14 to 72 point, Lucian from 10 to 72 point 
on the American point system. Decorative 
material designed for use with these faces is 


also ready for immediate shipment. We will 


LOLA HLL HY KLOULAUALOYL 


gladly send specimen sheets upon reduest. 


ns 5 nT om he See Srre. 
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HERE are many companies 

which would probably like to 
put their names before the public 
but don’t know how because their 
products are not intended to reach 
the consumer under their own 
names. This has be- 
come increasingly true 
in recent years. Some 
companies, however, 
have found a solution 
by pushing their whole 
industry, others in 
telling the public about 
their most important 
product and still 
others by adapting one 
of their products to 


consumer use and 
basing a campaign 
on it. 


The McCord Radi- 
ator & Manufacturing 
Company has chosen 





McCord Radiator Goes After 
Consumer Good-Will 


A Maker of Automobile Parts Tells the Public about Its Radiator 
Cleaner 


when it already has a strong grip 
on every firm that could possibly be 
a customer? The answer is that it 
has a large proportion of its busi- 
ness in repair work and if it could 
build up a good-will, it could move 


soan. horsepower drops. destructive 
wear and tear begeas 







to follow the last we : — 
method. Instead of hia pekabo ee a ra Seis 
telling the public all — seccnnwe ndcated war coun [=O Suh min © roe me oor 
the intricate details of co ee re Oe your manor, your butery. your tives and cenpnentiine 


the radiators, cylinder 
heads and pumps 
which it makes, it has 
concentrated all its 
energies On pushing a 
radiator cleaning fluid 
which it originally in- 
tended only for the 
trade but which, it 
found, could also be 
made to appeal to all 
motorists. Thus, through the use 
of a single product, which started 
out as a by-product of its main 
business, the McCord company 
hopes to get its name before the 
consumer and build up national 
good-will, 

For many years, the McCord 
company has been using large space 
in trade publications to sell its parts 
to automobile manufacturers, job- 
bers and repair men. In its adver- 
tising, it has stressed. the technical 
details of its equipment and has es- 
tablished an enviable position in its 
held. Why, then, should it want to 
branch out and reach the public 
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Consumer Advertising Appeared During the Late 


Fall Months 


its goods off the repairman’s shelf 
faster, besides building up a 
stronger name among its present 
customers. 

To accomplish this, however, the 
company had to find a means of 
reaching the public with a product 
that would not be technical and 
could be used by everyone. The 
right product was found in a radia- 
tor cleaner which McCord had re- 
cently developed for the trade and 
which could be made the peg on 
which to hang the campaign. 

As a result of finding the prod- 
uct, a campaign was made up which 
told of the dangers which come 
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from clogged radiators and was {o 
cused on the main thought in mos 
motorists’ minds, namely, mord 
power. The campaign was run ; 
national magazines, using fy! 
pages, and appeared during the late 
fall months when people began to 
think about their radiators for the 
long winter season. 

Thus is another manufacturer 
added to the ever-growing list of 
those who are finding ways of 
reaching the public and are build- 
ing good-will, not only for them- 
selves, but for their whole industry, 


Phyllis V. Keyes in Rebuttal 
Frank Pressrey Co. 
New York, Dec. 11, 1929, 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

It seems that the esteemed Mr. Cox, 
in your December 12 issue, is laboring 
under a serious misapprehension in his 
letter in regard to the opinions I ex. 
- pressed in “Come to Papa’ printed in 
Ch t your November 21 issue. I do not 

rus mas believe that the public is, as he so in- 
elegantly phrases it, ‘a bunch of saps,” 
nevertheless, I am quite cofivinced that 

Seals the public is human, very human in 
fact, and that in writing advertisements 

one must reckon with mob _ psychology. 

For what, after all, is a good adver- 
tisement — clever dramatization of 

a product—the skillful presentation of a 
and give someone service in its most attractive light? A 
successful advertisement has all of the 
a better chance characteristics of the long-run play. It 
appeals to the emotions first, and the 
reason second. 
for life through Mr. Cox’s ideal advertisement, “quiet, 
confidential, unassuming,” is to my mind 
in the same class with what the critics 
your generosity. term a “library play.” It is most woe 
fully lacking in magnetism, fire, human 
interest. Taken by .and large, human 
nature is not quiet and unassuming. It 
is egotistical and more than anything 
else it loves a good show. 

Why was Barnum so successful? Be- 
cause he “took the public quietly into 
his confidence and gave them the ‘in- 
side’ on his service?’”’ Oh, no! Bar- 
num, if you will remember, owned and 
operated and advertised “the greatest 
show on earth,” that’s why. He under- 
HAWLEY stood his public, and with almost super- 

human cunning he gave them not nega 
tive claims and .unassuming statements, 


ADVERTISING ~ — rw wanted, “‘the greatest show 


Yes, you must be intensely human 
COMPANY if you want to appeal to humans. You 

must be first of all a showman, for, 
Mr. Cox to the contrary, folks havent 


In changed much since Barnum hung the 
am S. R. O. sign over the gaudy entrance 


95 MADISON AVE. to “the greatest ag iy 
NEW YORK CITY With Criterion Service 


M. A. Meager, formerly with Barron 
G. Collier, has joined the Criterion Ad- 
vertising Company, Inc., New York, as 
a special representative. 
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The Swivel-Chair Research Man 


Part II*—Some Rules for Refining the Questionnaire 


By Aesop Glim 


O questions shall require 
mathematical calculations by 

the one interviewed. Note that this 
applies particularly to consumer 
and to retailer questionnaires. Un- 
der some conditions, latitude may 
be taken with the jobber question- 
naires, with the understanding that 
you are attempting to secure ap- 
proximate estimates only. Where 
actual sales records are available, 
it may be perfectly proper and 
highly desirable to use this form. 
Consumer and retailer question- 
naires should include no, “What 
percentage of the breakfast foods 
purchases is ready-cooked?” or, 
“What percentage of your sales of 
breakfast foods is represented by 
XY brands?” Answers to such 
questions will have little value. 
Neither the consumer nor the 
average retailer thinks in terms of 


percentages. That is something for 
either the reporter or the tabulator 


to work out. Find out how often 
the consumer serves ready-cooked 
breakfast foods, and how often she 
serves the non-cooked product. 
With that information, the neces- 
sary percentages can be worked 
out. 
This 
tailer. 
buys 


also applies to the re- 
Ask him how often he 
AB brand; how much he 
buys at a time. Do the same in 
regard to BC brand. Your per- 
centages will then be at least in- 
dicative, if not entirely correct. 

(Whenever you are tempted to 
ask a percentage question, ask your- 
self one: “What percentage of my 
annual desserts is apple pie?” Un- 
less it is 100 per cent or zero, 
would you swear to the answer? 
Then why ask some disinterested 
person to perform mental gym- 
nastics for you?) 

No question shall suggest its an- 
swer. There is no defense for a 
question which suggests its answer. 
You are simply putting your pros- 


*Part I appeared on _ page 76 of the 
December 12 issue of Printers’ InK. 


pects in a position where the ma- 
jority of them make the same 
reply—whether or not that answer 
actually represents true conditions, 

Which calls for an attempt to 
clarify that old expression—Lead- 
ing Questions. I have frequently 
sat in a conference discussing pro- 
posed investigations and tentative 
questionnaires. Invariably there 
was present one calm and reserve: 
person, who sat quietly by until 
the actual questionnaire - was 
brought out. Then he was all 
alert# At the proper time he made 
his famous speech, “We cannot in- 
clude that, it is a leading question.” 
That was his first, last and only 
remark. He had established hiin- 
self as an authority. You may be 
assured that when the question- 
naire was prepared by a research 
man who knew his business, it was 
not an out-and-out leading ques- 
tion, but one inserted for a pur- 
pose and only after long and hard 
thinking. 


Self Appointed Authorities 


Yet every man, woman and child, 
who has ever prepared, worked on 
or read one questionnaire, is a self- 
appointed authority on Leading 
Questions. Undoubtedly, it is be- 
cause the term has been lifted 
bodily from the law. Its use lends 
a dignity of knowledge to the user. 
_ What is a real Leading Ques- 
tion? Fundamentally it is a ques- 
tion which suggests an answer. li 
we stick to that definition we are 
all in agreement. The trouble 
arises from the application of the 
term to questions which, in many 
instances, suggests no specific an- 
swer. 

Let us cite an example of a 
Leading Question. When you were 
a boy your mother probably asked, 
“Jack, will you have another piece 
of pie?” She hoped you- would 
decline. Today, after your first 
helping, your wife may ask, “Jack, 
will you have some pie?” After 
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230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 
VANDERBILT 1617 
8 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
RANDOLPH 8311 


ADVERTISING 


nnounces 


B. F. MSGUIRL 


VICE-PRESIDENT 


**Mr. McGuirl comes to us 
with a wealth of experi- 
ence, with a thorough 
understanding of mer- 
chandising, with skill and 
ability matched by few in 
the advertising business. 
I predict a big future for 


him with Kling-Gibson.” 


i 
President 


December 1, 1929 
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h second helping she might say, 
“Jack, you won’t have another 
piece of pie, will you?” She has 
answered the question for you as 
she wanted it answered. 

Take that as an example and 
use everyday common sense. You 
know whether a question presup- 
poses an answer. Don’t waste 
time trying to rig up a lot of 
roundabout questions to avoid an 
imaginary Leading Question haz- 
ard. 

‘Do you use Blank Bread?” 
‘Do you read Blah Magazine?” 
are often cited as Leading Ques- 
tions. Under ordinary conditions 
that form is poor. But whether 
they are Leading Questions or not, 
depends entirely upon circum- 
stances. 
Experience has proved that a 
question such as, “Do you read 
Blah Magazine,” is generally un- 
satisfactory insofar as results are 
concerned. It is much better to 
ask, “What magazines are read 
regularly?” And your answers 
will be more satisfactory, if you 
do not list the various periodicals. 
However, if your specific problem 
is to find out something definite 
about Blah Magazine only, the cir- 
culation of which has dwindled 
over a period of five years, you 
must use judgment in preparing 
your questionnaire. First try the 
orthodox form. Take precautions, 
however, to put in a question to 
be used only in the event that Blah 
Magazine has not been mentioned 
in answering the other questions. 
In so doing you will not be lead- 
ing. If your reporter is worth 
his salt, he will handle the optional 
question satisfactorily. 

Don’t let the subject of Lead- 
ing Questions keep you awake at 
night. Apply good judgment to 
your immediate problem. Do not 
deviate from the regular form un- 
less you are forced to do so to 
secure the information you must 
have to make an intelligent report. 

No question shall be included 
which can be construed as personal. 
It is a safe bet that you are go- 
ing to get incorrect answers to a 
personal question. Your reporter 
may even be dismissed without any 
answer to the personal question 
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and to subsequent important ques- 
tions. It is the rare woman who 
will tell’you her husband’s salary, 
her weekly allowance, or the size 
of the mortgage on the house. 
The first two will be exaggerated 
in the same proportion as the 
last one is decreased. False in- 
formation is worse than no infor- 
mation—from the latter you can 
draw no deductions. 

You might as well face the facts. 
There is some information, how- 
ever desirable, which can rarely 
be secured directly. Certain re- 
search men can secure answers to 
any question. I know one who 
has even secured information on 
the earnings of various companies 
and on the salaries of the lead- 
ing officials. But it was a long, 
hard and most expensive job. 
you are ready to pay from $25 
to $50 per interview, you too can 
secure information of a personal 
nature. Generally the cost is al- 
together out of proportion to the 
results secured. If you have any 
doubt as to the difficulty of secur- 
ing such personal information, talk 
some day to the Income Tax Bu- 
reau. It is a good rule to make 
no attempt to get purely personal 
information by direct interviews. 
If you want an idea of the cost 
of houses in a certain neighbor- 
hood, see a real estate man. 

A good investigator may find 
out that a particular housewife 
trades at one store instead of an- 
other because of generally lower 
prices. He may find out that the 
housewife uses ABX Corn—an in- 
ferior brand—but only in the rar- 
est cases will he learn that the 
true reason this corn is now used is 
that Mr. Husband has had a cut 
in salary and a general retrench- 
ment is being made. 

Frame your questions so there 
is no hint of anything personal 
in them. 

No wmpossible questions shall be 
asked. An impossible question is 
one which cannot be answered cor- 
rectly by the person interviewed. 
Perhaps the most frequent impos- 
sible question is, “Where did you 
see the advertisement?” In a cer- 


tain survey, a large percentage of 
returns indicated that a certain ad- 
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vertisement was seen in the X 
magazine more than in any other 
publication. The Y magazine 
showed up fairly well, as did the 
Z. But the X was the leader by 
a wide margin. However, it turned 
out that the X magazine had never 
carried the advertising of that par- 
ticular company. Advertisements 
which appear only on billboards 
are “seen” in newspapers. Local 
newspaper copy is credited to na- 
tional magazines and so on. 
Another impossible question 
along the same line is, “Did the 
advertisement influence you to pur- 


chase Blank Radio?” Use your- 
self as a test. What brand of 
hat are you wearing? Have you 


read advertisements describing that 
brand? Did that advertising in- 
fluence you to purchase that par- 
ticular hat? It is usually diffi- 
cult to trace a sale back to any 
particular advertisement. 

Another impossible question to 
the general public is, “What do 
you think of the advertisement?” 
If you do not recognize what is 
wrong with that question, give up 
all hope of ever writing a ques- 
tionnaire. 

Not all impossible questions deal 
with advertising. “When a cus- 
tomer comes into your store to 
buy flat silver, what is uppermost 
in his or her mind—the name of 
the manufacturer or the pattern?” 
Some day, when time hangs heavily 
on your hand, ask that question. 
Perhaps that will tell you just 
what an impossible question is. 

. * 7 


Make your questionnaire as 
simple -as possible. Make it neat 
and compact. Arrange it so that 
the answers will be brief. here- 
ever possible, let the answer be, 
“Yes,” “No” or a check. If you 
want to know the leading brands 
stocked, arrange your questionnaire 
so that the answers may be readily 
inserted. Leave the necessary 
space for explanatory notes. Much 
of the meat of an interview is 
secured from the remarks and 
notes made by the reporter. Leave 
ample space for them. Many of 


the most valuable returns from 
surveys were unforeseen. 
Be sure to ask enough questions 
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to cover every phase of your jp. 
vestigation, but do not insert q 
single unnecessary question. 

I will repeat the six rules! 
stripped of all explanatory notes. 
Cut them out. Keep them fp. 
fore you when you write a ques. 
tionnaire. 

1. Every question must have q 
direct bearing on the immediate 
problem. 

2. Every question shall be clean- 
cut. There shall be no ambiguous, 
intricate or involved questions. 

3. No question shall require 
mathematical calculations by the 
one interviewed. 

4. No question shall suggest its 
answer. : 

5. No question shall be included 
which can be construed as personal. 

6. No impossible questions shal] 
be asked. 

It is good practice to put your 
more important questions in the 
upper part of the questionnaire. 
Your prospect’s mind is fresh at 
the start. If the market is the 
most .important thing, tackle that 
immediately. Determine right off 
whether the person interviewed 
uses the product. If so, what ena 
what brand, when, where and how 
Before you leave that question, 
have it covered from every angle. 
Now is there any question on us- 
age which has not been included? 
Next arrange all your questions 
in logical order and proceed to 
the next part of your job—which 
is: Try it out! 

Take it question by question anf 
determine the importance of each 
inquiry. What benefit is it go- 
ing to be to you to get 1,000 an- 
swers to question six? Will it 
help you to solve your problem 
or will the information be merely 
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interesting? If the latter is th 
case, throw out that question at 
once. Afer you have fine-combed 
your questionnaire, apply your six 
rules. Does every question mea- 
sure up to those specifications? 
With this work finished, you 
have a tentative questionnaire. Di 
the first testing yourself. Try it 
out on your secretary and members 
of your own organization. Try it 
out on your wife and friends. — 
In so doing, you will meet wit 
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We co-operate with 
recognized adver- 


Often an advertiser, 
often an agency, hesi- 
tates to use radio be- 
cause of mysterious 
details. 


Let Sound Studios of 
New York take off 
your shoulders all these 
details. Let us tell you 
exactly what can be 
done, what it will cost, 
how to pick radio sta- 
tions in sales areas, 
how to put on a pro- 
gram at identical hours 
anywhere in the coun- 
try, how to gain finest 
program quality with 
the greatest economy, 
how to establish a sales 
talk definitely in 
advance. 


And if you put your 
program in our hands 
it will be directed by 
Frank Black 
Gustave Haenschen 


Here are some of the 
well-known programs 
prepared by these men 
of our organization in 
cooperation with agen- 
cies and their clients. 
PALMOLIVE HOUR 
SEIBERLING SINGERS 
WONDER BAKERS 
CHAMPION SPARKERS 
JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
PRO-PHY-LACTIC 
ARMSTRONG QUAKERS 
RCA DEMONSTRATION 
EDISON HOUR 

CHASE & SANBORN 
LEHN & FINK 


Let us tell you all about it! 
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The end of every market survey 
is —or should be — the conclu- 
sions and recommendations 
drawn from it. 

All the organization (both 
methods and people) that we 
employ in our survey work is 
directed to the accomplishment 
of that end. 

But, obviously, such conclu- 
sions and recommendations can 
be sound only if based on facts 
that have been carefully 
gathered and interpreted. 

So, in the last analysis, the fact- 
finding job is still of paramount 
importance — worthy of all the 
care we insist upon giving it. 
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some surprises. Questions which 
you thought were perfectly clear 
are apparently misunderstood, 
Other questions which seemed im- 
portant, now show up as trivial 
Some subjects not covered at all 
have been discovered. One ques- 
tion cannot be answered directly; 
the meaning of. another question 
is confused in the minds of the 
people to whom you talked. 

When you have made your in- 
itial test, go back and rewrite your 
whole questionnaire. 

Now test your questionnaire out 
in the field. Do not do this your- 
self. Have some of your inves- 
tigators handle it. Take twenty- 
five or fifty questionnaires. Send 
the investigators out and then ex- 
amine the returns. Once more you 
will find that there is need for 
revision. Sit down again and check 
the entire questionnaire. 

Now make your final test. Take 
each question and assume that 
75 per cent answered yes and 25 
per cent answered no. Next as- 
sume that 25 per cent answered 
this question affirmatively and 75 
negatively. Under such conditions, 
what’ does that question mean to 
you? Will it give information di- 
rectly bearing on the problem? If 
yes, keep it in the questionnaire; 
if not, discard it forever. 

Through this procedure you will 
have refined your questionnaire un- 
til you have done a fairly good 
piece of work. But do not fool 
yourself. As the survey proceeds 
you will discover many places 
where the questions could have 
been improved. 

The perfect questionnaire has not 
yet been written! 














Chicago Newspaper 


Representatives Elect 
P. L. Henriquez, Western manager of 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, was elected 
president of the Newspaper Represen- 
tatives Association of Chicago at its 
annual meeting last week. Sylvester 
Blish, John Budd Company, was elected 
vice-president; Berry Stevens, Howland 
& owland, secretary, and H. E. 
Scheerer, Scheerer, Inc., treasurer. 
W. H. Stockwell, retiring president, 
was retained as a member of the board 
of directors. H. A. Koehler, Rodney 
geme Organization, was elected to the 
joard to serve a two-year term. George 
J. Noee, Cone, Rothenburg & Noee, Inc., 
was named to serve a one-year term. 
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WE TAKE PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING 
THE APPOINTMENT OF 


FRANKLIN P. ALCORN CO., INC. 
NEW YORK - CHICAGO 
AS OUR 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVES 
EFFECTIVE JANUARY 1, 1930 
LAFAYETTE JOURNAL AND COURIER 
LAFAYETTE, IND. ; 


HENRY W. MARSHALL JR., PUBLISHER 
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: 
“Fust Like 

One 

Big City” 


HIS is what the manufacturers of products in- 
T terees for farm distribution say about Ne- 

braska’s rural market. Why? Because they 
can reach this market with as thorough a coverage 
as any metropolitan daily would cover a city. In 
Nebraska, this is made possible through The 
Nebraska Farmer, at one cost to the advertiser. 
Over 118,000 farm homes receive this publication 
each week. In Nebraska alone, where 69 percent 
of the population is rural, over 100,000 farm 
homes receive The Nebraska Farmer. This rep- 
resents a four-fifths coverage of the state. 494,436 
men, women and children in these Nebraska farm 
homes have an annual spendable income of 
$500,000,000, from crops and livestock. Con- 
sequently the best market in Nebraska is the farm 
market. This market is served best by The Ne- 
braska Farmer. 


Seventy years of successful service to the farming 
interests of Nebraska has made The Nebraska 
Farmer a powerful sales medium in this state. 


One Market—One Medium—One Cost 


THE NEBRASKA FARMER 
“Nebraska’s Own Farm Paper’ 


NEBRASKA MEMBER OF STANDARD FARM PAPERS 
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FARM PAPER SUMMARY 
FOR NOVEMBER 


COMMERCIAL ADVERTISING 
LINEAGE 

Exclusive of house, livestock, baby 

chick and classified advertising) 











MONTHLIES 
1928 1929 
Lines Lines 
Country Gentleman .... 58,673 55,143 
Successful Farming .. 24,383 26,489 
Capper’s Farmer ..... 21,951 25,046 
New Breeder’s Gazette. 20,066 20,002 
California Citrograph 16,513 18,919 
Farm Journal ........ 15,516 17,981 
Farm & Fireside ..... 14,163 13,696 
Florida Grower ...... 11,660 12,043 
The Florida Farmer .*13,504 5,725 
The Bureau Farmer 7,421 5,657 
Amer. Fruit Grower.. 4,017 4,868 
Detter BYU: odccccces 5,908 4,756 
American Farming .... 7,670 4,601 
Farm Mechanics ..... 3,652 4,145 
lowa Farmer & Corn 
Belt Farmer ....... *3,173 3,249 
Pacific Homestead 2,911 3,052 
Amer. Produce Grower 1,908 1,621 
Farmers’ Home Journal 2,355 1,130 
Total ...csecdsboccaccaeeee suena 
*Two Issues. 
SEMI-MONTHLIES 
1928 1929 
Lines Lines 
Dakota Farmer ....... 34,974 31,286 
Hoard’s Dairyman .... 25,111 29,537 
Missouri Ruralist . 33,671 24,823 
Okla. Farmer-St’kman . 31,343 24,375 
Montana Farmer ..... 27,605 19,456 
Southern Agriculturist. 22,361 18,569 
The Illinois Farmer.. 18,194 15,087 
Southern Planter 16,637 14,867 
Western Farm Life 13,807 13,509 
Southern Ruralist 17,991 13,266 
Utah Farmer ........ 11,471 12,707 
The Arizona Producer... 11,578 8,927 
Farmer & Breeder .... 9,007 4,728 
Missouri Farmer ..... 7,023 3,883 
Arkansas Farmer 6,274 3,665 
Southern Cultivator 2,723 1,999 
PO . . ckccbecwaweenen 289,770 240,684 
WEEKLIES 
(Five Issues) 
1928 1929 
Lines Lines 
TWallaces’ Farmer & 
Iowa Homestead . 45,381 60,745 


The Farmer ......... 
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A Standard Farm Paper’ 


MILLIONS AHEAD 
OF LAST YEAR! 





Reach the Most 
Prosperous Group in 
Farming 


“Gross returns to livestock 
producers in the first eight 
months of the year (1929) 
were approximately $93,000,- 
000.00 more than in the cor- 
responding period of 1928.” 
—from the Report—to the 
President—of the Secretary 
of Agriculture. Dated No- 
vember 15, 1929. 


You start with the best pros- 
pects when you advertise in 


The New 


BREEDER’S GAZETTE 
Purebred Record Building 
Union Stock Yards Chicago 
Representatives: 
STanpDARD Farm Papers 
Chicago 
Wattace C. RicHarpson 
250 Park Ave., New York City 
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advertising 
man 


who is looking for a 
larger opportunity will 
read this advertisement. 
Although he has had 
agency training in selling 
and handling accounts, or 
is an advertising manager, 
his best work is yet to 
be done. A small agency 
with full recognition, 
headquarters in New 
York, which has 
thoroughly established 
itself in a specialized 
field, is expanding its 
business into general 
advertising. It needs 
this man. A confidential 
letter giving full 
particulars including 
experience, type of 
accounts handled and 
approximate present 
earnings, will receive 
careful consideration. All 
the executives of the 
agency know that this 
advertisement is 
appearing. References 
will not be used prior to 
an interview, without 
permission. Address 


K. R. G., Box 128, 
Printers’ Ink. 
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Lines 
1928 1929 
Wisconsin Agriculturist 
Prairie Farmer ....... ’ 
Nebraska Farmer ....*48,233 43,950 
California Cultivator ..*28,601 38,59) 
Kansas Farmer, Mail & 





SS. 204546064000" *36,833 35,489 
OCRle Farenel ncecccce *40,003 34,991 
Pacific Rural Press ..*35,666 34,665 
Pennsylvania Farmer .*36,263 32,378 
Michigan Farmer *37,907 32,196 
New Eng. Homestead. .*23,386 31.415 
Farm & Ranch ...... *37,163 31,353 
The Farmer’s Guide .*31,790 28,580 
Rural New Yorker ..*34,972 27,469 
Progressive Farmer & 

Farm Woman ...... *29,295 27,128 
Amer. Agriculturist ...*26,754 26,795 
Washington Farmer 33,895 *21,844 
Oregon Farmer ...... 31,068 *20,225 
Idaho Farmer ........ 29,942 *20,202 
Dairymen’s League 

BOD avendaedbcs ees 11,953 5,736 
BO bcd ciawisriiccds 724,796 702,439 


tlowa Homestead combined with 
Wallaces’ Farmer. 
*Four Issues. 
FARM NEWSPAPERS 
(Four Issues) 
1928 1929 
Lines Lines 





Kansas City Weekly 

Me onsrsnasabanaes 38,462 33,211 
Dallas Semi-Weekly 

Farm News ........ *16,599 *10,409 
Memphis Weekly Com- 

mercial Appeal ..... 12,736 6,915 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly 

Constitution ........ 7,414 4,075 
Atlanta Tri-Weekly 

TNE es apevicecven 6,317 2,572 
WE 65.406-60046620006 81,528 57,182 

*Five Issues. 
Grand Totals ...... 1,331,538 1,228,428 


(Figures compiled by Advertising 
Record Company) 


To Join Standard Farm Paper 
Unit 

George Jones, Jr., formerly advertis- 
ing manager of The Junket Company, 
Little Falls, N. Y., will join the sales 
staff of the Standard Farm Paper Unit, 
New York, on December 23. Graham 
A. Robertson, formerly merchandising 
director of Holland’s Magazine, Dal'as, 
also will become a member of the sales 
staff of the Standard Farm Paper U: 
on January 1. 
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Y/ A Real Dairy 
/ Paper for 

af Eastern Dairymen ee 


~~. 

4, 

4} ‘THE Dairymen’s League News is a 

5 full-fledged farm paper—the only 
weekly in the East devoted to dairying. 
Its Feed Service Department, conducted 
by Prof. E. S. Savage, of Cornell Univer- 

sity, is authoritative and often quoted. Its Home 

Department receives thousands of letters yearly 

from dairy farm women. Even the Kiddie Korner 

is eagerly read by coming dairymen. 

These dairy farm families have ample buying 
power based on monthly milk checks, supple- 
mented by generous receipts from cash crops and 
poultry products. 

An honest-to-goodness circulation of over 56,000 
obtained without premiums or other high pres- 
sure methods and a line rate of only 50 cents 
make Dairymen’s League News “a good buy.” 
Make sure that it is given a 
place on your schedule. 































Write for Sample Copy and 
Rate Card 


we DAIRYAV TES 
jague) 
NEWS 


“THE 
NEW YORK 
\tWest 42nd Street. New York. 
WA. Schreyer, Bus. Mgr Phoxe Pennsylvania 4760 


10 S.La Salle Street, Chicago 
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Registered U. 8. Patent Office 
A FOURNAL FOR ADVERTISERS 
Founded 1888 by George P. Rowell 


Printers’ Inx Pustisuinc Co., Inc. 
Publishers. 

Orrice: 185 Mapison Avenue, New Yorx 

City. Te_erHone: ASHLAND 6500. President 

and Secretary, J. I. Romer. Vice-President, 

R. W. Lawrence. Treasurer, Davip Marcus. 

Sales Manager, Douctas Taytor. 


Chicago Office: 231 South La Salle Street, 
Gove Compton, Manager. 





Atlanta Office: 87 Walton Street, 
Gro. M. Konn, Manager. 
yy Louis Office: 915 Olive Street, 


A. D. McKinney, Manager. 


a Francisco Office: 564 Market Street, 
. MoGensen, Manager. 


Issued Thursdays. “Three dollars a year, $1.50 
for six months. Ten cents a copy. Foreign 
pestage, $2.00 per year , Canadian, $1.00. 
Advertising rates: Page, $135;half page, $67.50; 
area page, $33.75; one-inch minimum, $10.50; 
lassified,75 cents a line, minimum order $3.75. 





jem Irvine Romer, Editor 
OBERT W. Patmer, Managing Editor 
Rov Dickinson, Associate Editor 
Bernarp A, Grimes, News Editor 


EDITORIAL STAFF 
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H. arks Rexford Daniels 
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Peanuts When William 
and A. Quayle, late 
bishop of the 

Progress Methodist Epis- 


copal Church, set out to preach a 
great sermon he often deliberately 
took as his text a blade of grass 
or a leaf: so simple are the great 
lessons of life. Equally simple are 
the great lessons of merchandis- 
ing. Take for example the pea- 
nut, at best an ordinary thing. But 
one need look no further for a 
text on merchandising. 

Not more than a very few years 
back one ate peanuts (or “goob- 
ers,” to use the more colorful 
Southern colloquialism). One ate 
them for the most part simply as 
peanuts, and their consumption was 
closely associated with such gala 
occasions as_ circuses, Sunday 
afternoon walks and _ baseball 
games. 
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Today, we are told, the lowly 
goober is cooked and salted and 
pulverized in no less than 144 dif- 
ferent ways, not to mention its 
other uses—as a raw product, for 
example, in the manufacture of 
oleomargarine, salad dressings, 
soaps, hair oils and peanut but- 
ter. Even a palatable bread flour 
is manufactured from peanuts. 

And to what avail? We admit 
we haven’t made any elaborate in- 
vestigation into results, but we 
are told that every day a train- 
load of peanuts comes into Chi- 
cago (which city, incidentally, is 
said to consume more peanuts 
than any other in the world). This 
trainload a few years ago was but 
a carload, if that. 

Discovering and exploiting new 
uses for a product is of course 
one of the accepted merchandising 
stand-bys of manufacturers who 
are endeavoring to extend the 
boundaries of their own market 
In this instance perhaps the pea- 
nut people set out deliberately to 
discover new uses; perhaps someone 
else did the discovering. Anyway, 
the result is the same, and in this 
case the result is a demand which 
the entire domestic peanut crop 
is no longer able to satisfy. 

There should certainly be in- 
spiration here for the manufac- 
turer who thinks he has discov- 
ered, and _ exploited, the last 
possible use for his product. Let 
this man reflect but a moment 
on the peanut, and what has been 
done with it. 


Advertising Many a manufac- 
and Small Wirt in has been 
Production = scared away from 


it because he was told that if he 
didn’t want big volume, high pro- 
duction and cave man selling, he 
had better not advertise. He was 
told that all advertising was so 
geared up with mass production 
methods that any other philosophy 
of management was one which 
would not include advertising as 
part of the management program. 

Nothing is further from the 
truth. There was a time a few 
years ago when mass production 
was the ideal held out to every 
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manufacturer as the goal he must 


strive for. Yet a great many 
manufacturers of a purposely re- 
stricted product made by crafts- 
men have discovered that advertis- 
ing searches out for them exactly 
the type of consumer they can do 
business with. The Rookwood 
Pottery Company in Cincinnati, the 
Hawkes Glass Works in Corning, 
N. Y., The Johnston & Murphy 
Shoe Company, of Newark, are 
three concerns whose advertising 
has gone hand in hand with slow 
and conservative expansion. 

Advertising, with copy prepared 
carefully to appeal to a specific, 
definite type of people, restricted 
in number, who are the logical buy- 
ers for the product, will help 
any maker of craft merchandise 
to get in touch with the sort of 
consumer who keeps him in busi- 
ness. There is some form of ad- 
vertising which will assist almost 
any manufacturer, be he large, 
small or middle size. 

A man expanding slowly is like 
a baseball player who has reached 
first base. The closer he sticks 
to the base the smaller the risk of 
being put out at first, but the 
smaller also are his chances of 
reaching second. On the other 
hand, the further off the base he 
plays the greater are his chances 
of reaching second. The most suc- 
cessful base runner is the one who 
usually takes his position in the 
middle ground between security 
and excessive danger. The small 
manufacturer who never takes any 
risk never gets caught off base, or 
in business in an over-extended 
condition, but he minimizes his 
chances of getting around to the 
home plate. 

The only unfortunate thing 
is that many rising young busi- 
ness men with their feet on the 
ground, with a definite business 
philosophy which promises to take 
them in a straight line to the mod- 
est success they have in mind, are 
frightened away from all advertis- 
ing because someone has told them 
that it is only for the man who 
wants to expand rapidly and who 
is willing to take a big chance at 
the start to do so. The right kind 
of advertising with the right kind 
of advertising adviser fits very 
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nicely into the philosophy of the 
slow and steady builder. 


Melon 
New York Eve- 
Cutting or ning Post makes 


More Steam? the interesting 
suggestion that now is the time for 
big companies that have’ purposely 
hidden some of their earnings for 
many years to help the situation 
by showing their full profits. Tak- 
ing a list of large companies many 
of which, such as Drug, Inc., East- 
man Kodak, General Electric and 
National Biscuit are national ad- 
vertisers, he makes the statement 
that about half of them are report- 
ing less than their real earning 





A writer in the 


power—that is, that there is a sub- 
stantial cushion of undisclosed 
earnings. It is pointed out that the 


stockholder has a right or a duty 
to know value and earnings. He 
would have to read Federal Trade 
Commission reports to find out 
“that General Electric has paid the 
Government for a number of years 
taxes on earnings 50 per cent larger 
than reported to the stockholders. 
And to ascertain the real earnings 
of National Biscuit would require 
almost divine assistance.” 

The suggestion that every big 
company should disclose the full 
amount of its earnings is an inter- 


esting one, but one wonders 
whether it would really be good 
business. A company’ which 


charges sinking fund to earnings 
due to bond retirement, does not 
disclose undistributed equity in all 
subsidiary earnings, or by some 
other method of bookkeeping does 
not disclose full earnings, does so 
in order to provide a reserve for 
off years. The suggestion that all 
companies disclose all earnings at 
the present time, is for the pur- 
pose of helping industrial activity, 
which is, says the Post writer, con- 
tinued earning power. 

But every survey which has 
been made of common stockhold- 
ers in specified cities has dis- 
closed a large number of barbers, 
bricklayers, carpenters, physicians, 
dentists, garage mechanics and 
other men who are not qualified as 
management experts. They put 
their money into the common 
stock of a company, and more of 
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them now own common stock than 
ever before, because they have 
confidence in management and be- 
cause they have been told it was 
a good stock to buy. If every cent 
of earnings for all companies were 
disclosed at this time, it would lead 
either to a demand on the part of 
the common stockholder for an 
immediate melon cutting or an in- 
crease in the dividend. A great 
many companies have already in- 
creased dividends and in this way 
have added a certain amount to 
purchasing power. But what the 
Government and what industrial 
experts want at the present time is 
assurance of future earning power. 
Corporations have not disclosed 
their full assets because they 
wanted to build up a reserve fund. 

It would seem like a better sug- 
gestion for some of the companies 
to invest part of their profits in in- 
creased advertising at the present 
time. Advertising deals with a 
state of mind. Every one of the 
conferences at Washington so far 
has been to provide against fear 
and the memory of previous stock 
market crashes with their conse- 
quences. Advertising does build 
up the assurance of future demand. 
Advertising is the motive power 
which keeps the wheels of industry 
turning. 

It seems to us, therefore, that the 
average stockholder would be just 
as well pleased and would be get- 
ting better management for his 
money if instead of every corpora- 
tion now disclosing the full amount 
of its earnings and cutting melons, 
they invested part of their surplus 
in increasing their advertising cam- 
paigns for 1930. 





New Values The true value 
of . the good-will 

of a company as 

Good-Will — -efected in the 


balance sheet has come in for much 
discussion, during the last year or 
two, due to the increasing interest 
of the public in business. For 
changes in its value have undoubt- 
edly resulted from the forces work- 
ing behind the recent inflation of 
securities and the resultant crash. 
To get a proper valuation of 
these elements, the head of a large 
firm of accountants was asked by 
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Printers’ INK to write about 
whatever new factors might have 
entered. But he refused on the 
ground that old fundamentals stil! 
hold good, as sufficient time has 
not elapsed in which to solidify 
any new standards which may have 
arisen. 

Although in accord with this 
conservative position, Printers’ 
INK feels that there are strong un- 
dercurrents which are working on 
the evaluation of good-will and 
giving to it more and more tangi- 
bility. And, further, that business 
should be alive to these forces in 
order to capitalize them when they 
are recognized by the accounting 
fraternity. 

Until more definite figures can 
be given, it would be wise for 
business to consider, in its various 
dealings, the effect which its ac- 
tions will have on the good-will of 
the consumer, the employee, the 
dealer and the financial position of 
its stock. A company may spend 
time and money building up a prof- 
itable consumer good-will and find 
it has poor means of distribution 
because it has not played fair with 
its dealers, or it might find, be- 
cause of its manipulation of its 
stock, that it has lost the faith of 
its employees. 





New Accounts with 
Gottschaldt-Humphrey 


The following companies have placed 
their advertising accounts with Gotts- 
chaldt-Humphrey, Inc., Atlanta advertis- 
ing agency: the Howey-in-the-Hills Juice 
Company, Howey, Fla.; Pomona Prod 
ucts Company, Griffin, Ga.; Central 
Marietta Association, Atlanta, and F. 
W. Sommerfield Cigar Company, Tampa 
and Miami, Fla. 





New Accounts for Howland 
Agency 

R. Louis, Wholesale Division, Inc., 
New York, manufacturer of cosmetics, 
and Studios R. Louis, hair and facial 
treatments, both of New York, have ap- 
pointed the H. S. Howland Advertising 
Agency, Inc., of that city, to direct their 
advertising accounts. 





Join “Oral Hygiene” 
pee Downes has joined Oral Hy- 
giene, Pittsburgh, as a merchandising 
counsel. 
James W. Kaufman has also joined 
the staff. He will handle production 
details. 
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Rushing Production Job Is 
Unfair to Advertiser 


The advertiser is being robbed of 
something that is rightfully his when 
the production job of the advertising 
campaign is pushed through, as is too 
frequently the case, on a hair’s breadth 
time basis, with resulting poor repro- 
duction and delayed insertions, A. 
Fernandez, assistant to the advertisin 
director of the Curtis Publishing Com- 
pany, said at an open meeting of the 
Production Men’s Club of Chicago last 
week. Instead of being passive about 
the time allotted him for getting his 
work out, ‘the production man should 
“battle for the rights of the advertiser 
and his own department,” Mr. Fernan- 
dez declared. With time allowance 
made for the best possible engraving 
and photography the advertiser will get 
more for his money in terms of actual 
sales results, he pointed out, and ad- 
vertising as a whole and the individual 
advertising agency will benefit. 

* * * 


Seattle Club Holds “Art in 
Advertising” Meetings 


“Art in Advertising’ has been the 
subject which the Advertising Club of 
Seattle has been featuring in a series 
of recent meetings. One of these meet- 
ings was sponsored by the _ Seattle 
Photo Engravers with Carl F. Fred- 
inger, first vice-president of the Ameri- 
can Association of Photo Engravers, as 
the speaker. 

The program of another meeting was 
provided by the commercial artists of 
Seattle, under the chairmanship of 
Glenn Sheckles. An exhibit of modern 
commercial art, produced by Seattle ar- 
tists, was arranged for members of the 
club. This exhibit was later removed 
to the Seattle Public Library in order 
to show the Seattle public the type of 
work being done in that field. Walter 
O’Reese, commercial artist, was the 
speaker at this meeting. 

* * * 


Franklin Memorial Plan Gets 
Under Way 


At a dinner given recently by Cyrus 
H. K. Curtis at Philadelphia, a cam- 
paign was launched for the erection of 
a memorial to Benjamin Franklin in 
that city. This memorial which was 
suggested by Morton Gibbons-Neff, sec 
retary of the Benjamin Franklin Memo 
rial, Inc., in 1927 when he was pres- 
ident of the Poor Richard Club of 
Philadelphia, will take the form of a 
museum which will house the Franklin 
Institute. 


x* * * 
Made Executive Secretary, 


Seattle Club 
Miss Jeanne Rickert has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the Ad- 
vertising Club of Seattle, succeeding 


Miss Constance M. Patterson, resigned. 
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Creative Men, Not Publishers, 
Fix the Cost of Space 


It is the advertising agency idea men, 
not the publishers, who today fix the 
price of advertising space. 

This is the opinion of Raymond Rubi 
cam, president of Young & Rubicam, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, as ex 
pressed in a speech which he made be 
fore a meeting of the Advertising Coun. 
cil of the Chicago Associatioh of Com. 
merce last week. 

Advertising success, he stated, is n 
longer a matter of dominating space, 
position and circulation. The creative 
copy men, the analytical merchandising 
men and the art idea men are the im- 
portant factors. By the manner in which 
they fill the white space in publications 
they determine results and by making 
that space more, or less, valuable they 
determine its cost to the advertiser. 

In making space more valuable, he 
continued, advertising men must know 
the human mind as well as the product 
“They must rub the knowledge of the 
product against the understanding of the 
consumer mind and strike a spark of 
common interest, whether the copy be 
long or short, the appeal to the heart 
or the head, the telling by pictures or 
by words.” 

Mr. Rubicam advised that it is also 
well for the copy man to “‘change his 
pace” instead of always attempting to be 
convincing. “Be at times informative: 
at others suggestive—let the prospect 
think that he is convincing himself; and 
sometimes be persuasive,” he suggested 

* * * 


Describes New Trends in 
Utility Advertising 

_ “There is a new trend in the advertis- 
ing of a utility as there is in other ad 
vertising,”’ R. E. Haas, of the Columbia 
Engineering and Management Corpora 
tion, New York, and secretary of the 
Public Utilities Advertising Association, 
told members of the Advertising Club of 
Columbus, Ohio, at a recent meeting. 

Old advertisements of a gas company, 
for example, he pointed out, often 
showed “a line cut of the Burn-rite gas 
range manufactured by the X Manufac 
turing Company for sale at the gas of 
fice for $46.65. If you needed a gas 
range,” Mr. Haas said, “this type of ad- 
vertisement might interest you. If you 
really already had a gas range, this 


advertisement would have no appeal 
Compare the advertisement of 1910 or 
1920 with those of this year. The mod 
ern advertising of the gas company 


speaks of the speed, convenience, com 
fort, adaptability, reliability, economy, 
safety, style, health, cleanliness, noise 
lessness, derived from the various uses 
of gas in the home and industry. The 
same is true of other utilities—they por 
tray through the printed page, the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the more 
generous use of their products and ser 
vices.” 
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KABEL ITALIC 


THIS Italic has just 
y arrived. It is the first 
and ONLY sans-serif 
italic available, just as 
the Kabel was the first 


and best of all modern 
gothics. . . the italic is 




















now stocked in all sizes 
from 6 through 48 point 
for immediate delivery. 
Kabel Bold Italic is on 
the ocean and will be 
available in January. 


Send for specimens. 


Continental 


Typefounders Association, Inc. 
216 East 45th Street 
NEW YORK CITY 











Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


A SALES manager’s  unwar- 
ranted optimism recently 
caused the discharge of 150 fac- 
tory hands and thereby furnished 
the Schoolmaster with an excellent 
subject for Classroom discussion. 

About a year ago two companies 
were merged. The sales manager 
of one of the companies resigned 
and the sales manager of the other 
became director of sales for the 
whole merged organization. He 
was what is humorously known as 
a high-powered executive. Making 
an examination of sales records he 
found that prior to the merger the 
two companies had sold 5,000 units 
a year. 

“Our quota for 1929,” he an- 
nounced in his best high-powered 
manner, “will be 10,000 units.” 

So aggressive was he that he 
convinced the somewhat bewildered 
board of directors against their col- 
lective will. More men were hired 
and the factory went to work on a 
10,000 unit basis. 

The fiscal year ended recently. 
The records show only 7,000 units 
sold, although nearly 10,000 have 
been made. The result is that re- 
cently 150 men were laid off—a po- 
lite term, in this case, at least, for 
being fired. 

The aggressive executive, who 
should have been fired, still holds 
his job and talks loudly of 15,000 
units in 1930. The Schoolmaster 
cannot help feeling that there is 
something slightly awry with a 
business which sacrifices 150 men 
because one man doesn’t know his 


job 
* * * 


Stuart Campbell, art director for 
Kenyon & Eckhardt, Inc., and 
president of the Art Directors Club 
of New York, recently told the 
Schoolmaster that he likes to have 
clients, particularly new clients, 
make rough layouts of proposed 
advertisements. 

“Most such layouts,” said Mr. 
Campbell, “are distinctly ‘buckeye’ 
but they serve an excellent pur- 
pose. They show me the units 
which the client thinks are essen- 


tial to his advertising. Knowip 
these units, we can go ahead late; 
and arrange them in the most ef- 
fective manner. If we feel tha 
there are too many units for a suc- 
cessfully laid out advertisement, w 
have an excellent basis for argu- 
ment and a better chance that som 
of them can be omitted since th 
client himself can see on his own 
layout how cluttered is the effect 
when all are included.” 

Mr. Campbell’s idea is unusual in 
a day when so many art and cop 
specialists are doing so much to 
throw an esoteric atmospher 
around their activities. It is emi- 
nently sensible, however, since it 
tends inevitably to get client and ar 
director on a common working 
platform where each can appreciate 
fully the work of the other. 

* * * 


At this time of the year, with 
the gift and giving season just 
around the corner, it seems par- 
ticularly fitting to the Schoolmaster 
to reproduce the following state- 
ment of The Edison Electric Illu- 
minating Company of Boston, 
Mass. 

This statement is attractively en- 
graved in a fine italic type on @ 
card a little larger than letter size. 
The text on the, card follows: 


Girts AND ENTERTAINMENT 

As one of those with whom we 
have enjoyed pleasant business deal- 
ings and mutual good-will, we feel 
you would like to know our att- 
tude toward the practice of enter- 
taining and making gifts to our em- 
ployees by the vendors with whom 
they come in contact. 

We strongly favor the trend to- 
ward eliminating this needless ex- 
pense on the part of vendors, and 
feel that nothing more need be done 
by them to retain our good-will than 
to continue to properly care for the 
business allotted to them. 

We greatly appreciate the expres- 
sions of friendly feelings and good 
wishes received, but we much prefer 
that employees of this Company 
should not receive personal gifts 
from those with whom we are do- 
ing business. 

e hope you will understand our 
position in this matter, will co 
operate with us, curb your generos- 
ity and save yourself this needless 
expense by refraining from making 
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WANTED— 


A Young man who 
has had pretty good 
grounding and ex- 
perience in copy and 
advertising produc- 
tion to head up a 
copy group in large 
Advertising Depart- 
ment of a national 
advertiser whose 
total advertising ex- 
penditures are more 
than $2,500,000 an- 


nually. 


The manufacturer 
is located in a city 
of 60,000 population 
about 150 miles out- 
side of New York. 
Working conditions 
are unusually pleas- 
ant and this position 
offers a real oppor- 
tunity for a young 
man who has got the 
stuff in him. 


Salary to start 
$3,000 or more, de- 
pending on the man. 


Address “V,” Box 
124, Printers’ Ink. 
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such gifts to any employee of this 
Company. 


With most cordial good wishes, 
Sincerely yours, 
Frank T. Hitcucock, 


Supt. Purchasing 
and Inter-Service Burcau 


Well put, not too long—and quite 
in the spirit and new attitude which 
modern business is taking to curh 
this practice. There are many rami- 
fications to this subject which the 
Schoolmaster is going to ignore. 
Any few words on such a subject 
automatically run to great length— 
which is unnecessary since the 
problem and its conditions are 
known to all. 

* + 

A recent experiment of E. T. 
Cunningham, Inc., will suggest a 
practical method to the Class for 
giving salesmen an appreciation of 
how and why window display ad- 
vertising helps make dealer sales. 

This company took its salesmen 
through the plant of a lithographer 
where the men saw all angles of 
window display production. Along 
with watching the actual labor that 
goes into the making of the physi- 
cal display, they learned from an 
officer of the lithographing concern 
how much mental preparation pre- 
ceded this work. The main thought 
put over was that the creators of 
window advertising are as intelli- 
gent as other merchandisers, as 
eager to build business for the 
dealer and thus indirectly for the 
salesmen, and as willing to work 
hard to make their materials of 
effective sales value. 

What came of the talk and the 
trip through the plant was this: 

Cunningham salesmen gained an 
appreciation of what is behind win- 
dow displays which they might 
otherwise only casually have put 
into the dealer’s hands. Having 
learned what lies behind such ma- 
terials, however, each man could 
impress the merchant with strong 
reasons why window helps build 
business. 

The salesman’s own __ interest 
being so sincere, the dealer could 
not fail to sense the spirit behind 
the company’s desire to have the 
material used. And the net was 
that Cunningham window pieces 
gained an exceptionally wide dis- 
tribution, and salesmen so effec- 
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A 5-ton truck 
or an electric toaster 


Whatever your product... you can profitably use the Bell System 
Trade Mark Merchandising Service to tell consumers 


“Where To Buy It” 














Here is a merchandising service so 
broad in scope that it can be used 
alike for telling consumers where to 
buy automobile trucks or toasters. 

...80 flexible that it can be fitted 
exactly to distribution requirements: 
national or sectional, urban or rural. 

...80 direct it is in constant daily 
use in the homes and business estab- 
lishments of millions of buyers—a 
convenient guidepost to local dealers. 

The Bell System Trade Mark Mer- 
chandising Service fills a distinct busi- 
ness need. It has been welcomed—and 
is being used—by many of the nation’s 
foremost firms. 

As an added service for Bell System 
subscribers, it offers manufacturers an 
opportunity, never before avail- 
able, of directing interested con- 
sumers—quickly and easily—to 
the places where their products 














are sold and serviced. It has features 
which make it unique among mer- 
chandising aids. No matter what your 
sales plan involves...no matter 
what problem of distribution or mer- 
chandising confronts you... the 
Bell System Trade Mark Merchan- 
dising Service can probably be of 
value to you. 

Companies with products as varied 
as coal and radio receiving sets, 
clocks and snap-fasteners, washing 
machines and duplicating machines, 
ice cream and insurance are already 
using it. 

Your local Bell Company will 
gladly give you complete information. 
Just call the Business Office. Or write 

the Trade Mark Service Manager, 
American Telephone and Tele- 
graph Company, 195 Broadway, 
New York City. 


“WHERE TO BUY IT” 


THE NEW SERVICE IN YOUR CLASSIFIED TELEPHONE DIRECTORY 
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SALESMAN 
WANTED 


A Canadian printing house, 
recognized as a leader in its 
line, has an opening on its 
sales force for a decidedly 
outstanding man. He must 
have a well-rounded experi- 
ence in advertising printing 
and selling. 

He must be a success proven 

by a clear, clean record. He 
must have the education, per- 
sonality and appearance to en- 
able him to meet big men on 
an equal footing. He must be 
an indefatigable worker. He 
must be accustomed to earn- 
ing from $5,000 to $15,000 
a year. 
_ He must have a construc- 
tive reason for desiring a 
change. To such a man we 
offer a rare opportunity with 
a backing and background for 
his efforts which will assure 
success and future earnings 
limited only by results. 

Reply fully, stating claims 
to each of these qualifications. 
Your letter will be treated 
confidentially. Address: P. O. 
Box 2409, Montreal, Canada. 











Solicitors Wanted 


Eastern and Western 
Territory 
for 


THE INDEPENDENT 
WOMAN MAGAZINE 


the official publication of 
the National Federation 
of Business and Profes- 
sional Women’s Clubs 


Circulation— 56,000 A. B.C. 
Page rate, $275 20% commission 


Phone or write 
MRS. ADELAIDE STEWART 


“Independent Woman’’ 
1819 Broadway - New York, N. Y. 
Columbus 9927 
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tively got across what they had 
learned about sales value of win- 
dow displays that some dealers used 
the same Cunningham pieces over 
a period of seven to nine months, 


Twice a year The W. I. Addis 
Company, Inc., Syracuse, N. Y, 
specializing in women’s apparel, 
holds a private sale, which is an- 
nounced to regular customers of the 
store by a carefully prepared piece 
of direct mail. 

The Addis store believes that 
direct mail should carry its own 
message, but in order to increase 
the number of customers who will 
open the piece of mail and to create 
anticipation for these special an- 
nouncements, it decided to use 
newspaper advertising to bring to 
the attention of its customers the 
fact that a worth-while letter was 
going to them in the mail. This 
newspaper advertising was run 
from one to two days before the 
piece was sent out. 

The newspaper copy used does 
not reveal the contents of the direct 
mail but paves the way for it. 
Headed by the caption, “From the 
Postman’s Mail Bag,” the copy 


reads: 

When the postman calls and leaves 
one of our invitations in your mail 
box you may be assured that it 
heralds a most extraordinary event. 

In appreciation and gratitude of 
past dealings, several times a year, 
we send to our large list of cus- 
tomers announcements of specially 
prepared events, offering unusual 
opportunities for great savings. 

These events are not “publicly ad- 
vertised,” for we desire to give our 

















Lumber 
Manufacturers 


are reading the American Lum- 
berman for sales ideas today as 
never before. Will your prod 
ucts help them increase sales by 
better manufacture or lower 
cost? Then, tie up your story 
to this dominant editorial note 
in the 


American {iumberman 


CHICAGO 
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When Albie Booth 
started barking the signals, 
the Yale team got going 





ANY SALES organizations are made of 

championship stuff, but they never seem to 
make much headway till a human “spark plug” 
fires them into action. 


You don’t find these “spark plugs” hanging on 
Christmas trees or in the nonpareil type of the 
Want Ads, yet once in a while one of them is 
available . . . but not for long. Right now, we 
can put you in touch with such a man. 


He’s a solid, substantial citizen, and married... 
young enough to have vision yet old enough to 
act with mature judgment. 


His experience covers the drug, hardware, de- 
partment and chain store and specialty fields. 
He knows their problems and their personnel, 
and how to approach and conquer both. 


But more than all else, he knows and under- 
stands men, especially salesmen . . . how to direct 
them, how to get the most out of them, how to 
keep their tails off the ground and their heads 
in the air when the breaks aren’t coming so good. 


He not only can formulate a sales policy, but 
carry it through as well. He never acts before he 
thinks, but he thinks fast. He'll be on the job 
every day, giving all he’s got to his job. He likes 
a battle even when a competitor licks him. 


Work doesn’t panic him, failure can’t depress 
him, and success hasn’t spoiled him. So, if you’ve 
a position commensurate with his ability, an in- 
terview may be arranged through a man who 
has watched this man work. H. L. Roth, 175 
Varick Street, New York. Telephone 

WALker 6391. 
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rtist 


—Well established and progres- 
sive organization is seekingan A-1 
visualizer and. idea man who can 
draw figures well, make rough 
qad finished sketches and is pro- 

Gucing ouccesstat displays. He 
must have good taste, be up-to- 
date in his \- and able to show 
samples. A good opportunity 
awaits such a man. Kindly write 
in confidence giving details, salary 
expected, etc. The men in our 
organization know of this ad. 
Please do not waste our time if 
you are an amateur. 


Address, “C,”’ Box 272, P. I. 








COPY WRITER 


Thoroughly experienced in Techni- 
cal and Industrial Advertising is 
wanted by an old established Indus- 
trial Agency in New York City. 

The position will pay well and the 


future offers a splendid opportunity 
for a man who knows his stuff. 


Replies will be held confidential, but 
we would like to know something 
of your experience, your age, salary 
expected, and religion in your letter. 
Address “X,” Box 126 
Printers’ Ink 





WANTED 


“LIVE 
WIRES” 


One of the leading companies in its 
field is seeking the services of three 
experienced salesmen to sell a popu- 
lar novelty. One man will go to 
the West Coast, another will work 
between the Mississippi and the 
Rockies—-the third will cover the 
territory east of the Mississippi. 
Unusual opportunity—salary and 
expense basis. Write, giving com- 
plete details of past experience. Ad- 
dress “Z,”’ Box 129, Printers” Ink. 














declares, 


customers the privilege of exclusive 
selection. 

Occasionally a customer inquires 
the reason she has not received an 
announcement of such an event, and 
upon being shown a copy of the 
mailing piece has made the remark 
that she discarded it without open- 
ing it, thinking it to be just an- 
other piece of advertising matter. 
However, these mailings are not 
“just ads,” but each contains a 
message of real importance. For that 
reason we urge you to open all your 
mail. 

If you are not sure that your 
name is on our ma'ling list—but 
would like it to be, come in and we 

will be glad to make certain that it 
is included—or you may call us by 
telephone. 


This impresses the Schoolmaster 
as a-very sensible and effective way 
of making a good piece of direct 
mail doubly effective. 
tisement has resulted, so the store 
in the addition of many 
new names to the mailing list. 

* + + 


Like the first year of marriage, 
the first year of a customer’s re- 
lations with a retail store 
to be the hardest. 
recently compiled by the Univer- 
sity of Oregon, it seems that 
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seems 
From figures 








Wanted 
FOOD PRODUCTS 


Will consider a few National Brands; 
perishable brands only. Operate 90 
trucks from New York City to 
Washington, D. C. 

GOOD DISTRIBUTORS, INC. 
42 2ist St., Long Island City, N. Y. 











of expansion 
has been reached. 


reaching 200, 
$6000.00, worth more. 
expires January Ist. Have you a real 
opportunity for a creative man? 


THE LIMIT 


“Y,” Box 127, Printers’ Ink 








in my present connection 
16 years in advertis 
ing, sales, publicity and promotion. Now 
executive in sparse of weekly magazine 

00 people. Age 38, earning 
Present contract 


Address 





ADVERTISING— 
SALES Manager 


Now an executive of one of 
Philadelphia’s leading organ- 
izations with a 12-year record 

of real results. Can you use 
his services? Address “W,’’ 
Box 125, Printers’ Ink. 
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store loses 60 per cent of its new 
customers in the first: year, and 
31 per cent.in the next two, three 
and four years. After a person 
has traded at a store for five 
years or more, the loss drops to 
8 per cent. 

These figures go to show how 
much the personality of the peo- 
ple in a store and the familiarity 
which customers build up with 
what the store carries counts in 
holding business. In other words, 
the longer a person deals with a 
store—and it might be said of a 
manufacturing company also—the 
less are the chances of losing that 
person’s trade. 

This again goes to prove, in 
the Schoolmaster’s mind, that all 
sales efforts should not be de- 
voted to getting new business, but 
that a good part should be used 
to get better acquainted with new 
customers and keep them satisfied 
during the first few years. 





The Heath Aircraft Corporation, Chi- 
cago, has appointed the Dearborn Ad- 
vertising Agency, of that city, to direct 
ts advertising account. 
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SALESMAN 
WANTED 


Somewhere there is a man 
with a good background of 
advertising and printing ex- 
perience who feels that his 
present position is lacking in 
opportunities. He has made 
a real success of a big selling 
job. He has personality, ap- 
pearance, education, self-con- 
fidence, determination and a 
much more than average capac- 
ity for work. 

He has a clean record of 
achievement behind him and 
is looking for an opening 
where his future will be in 
his own hands, where results 
will tell. Our sales depart- 
ment offers just the place. 

Reply fully, stating claims 
to each of these qualifications. 
Your letter will be treated 
confidentially. Address: P. O. 
Box 2409, Montreal, Canada. 

















THERE IS A SANTACLAUS 


This is some discovery. But 
cover that the STANDARD ADVERTISING 
REGISTER—“'The Red Book”—will put you 
in possession of all the needed information 
about NATIONAL ADVERTISERS and AD. 
VERTISING AGENCIES. The SERVICE is 
constantly revised and with a system of weekly 
reports it is kept to date. 


you can dis- 


Quit Guessing — Get the Register!! 


National Register Publishing Company 


Eastern Offices 
245 Fifth Avenue, New York 
7 Water Street, Boston 





Western Offices 


140 So. Dearborn Street, Chicago 
1226 Russ Bidg., San Francisco 
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Classified Advertisements 








each insertion. 
cents. Cash must accompany order. 








Classified advertisements in “‘Printers’ INK” cost seventy-five cents a line for 
No order accepted for less than three dollars and seventy-five 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Advertising Agency has attractive offer 
for all-round advertising man who can 
secure one or two accounts. If you want 
to get into business for yourself without 
investing anything . . . grab this chance. 
Tell me about yourself. Box 967, P. I. 








HELP WANTED 


ARTIST WANTED .. young man 
or woman with commercial training and 








some practical experience. Give com- 
plete details and salary expected. Box 
968, Printers’ Ink. 

WOMEN wanted with newspaper experi- 
ence who can write and sell biograph 
stories or shopping column. Do not an- 
swer if not free to travel. $50 weekly 


to start. Box 982, Printers’ Ink. 


WANTED— ADVERTISING SOLICI- 
TOR ON HIGH-CLASS MONTHLY 
TRADE PAPER. Agency acquaintance 
necessary. No objection to other papers. 
Commission. Box 971, Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING SALES MANAGER 
with selling ability. High-grade man, for 
established business paper published by 
old organization. Salary and commission. 
Give experience in detail in first letter. 
Box 978, Printers’ Ink. 


WRITER WANTED 
Semi-technical man with direct mail ex- 
perience who can write good sales copy 
on a variety of accounts. Send samples, 
state salary. McCormick-Armstrong Co., 
Wichita, Kans. 


WANTED: Agency Production Manager, 
to assume charge of department. ust 
be A-l1 copy man and able to get pro- 
duction out right and on time. Must 
have Agency experience as Manager or 
Assistant Manager. Box 970, P. I. 


Advertising Solicitor—Young man, to 
cover New York City and Jersey on Na- 
tional Industrial publication. Leader in 
its field. Salary and commission. Should be 
acquainted with manufacturers and agen- 
cies. Write for appointment, giving full 
information regarding past experience. 
Address Box 230, G. P. O., New York. 


ADVERTISING MANAGERS 
COPY AND LAYOUT MEN 


seeking opportunities register with us. In- 
terviews and correspondence confidential. 
Executive Service Corp., 100 East 42nd 
St., N. Y. C. Ashland 6000. (Agency.) 























ASSISTANT BUSINESS MANAGER 

for group of well-known business papers: 

Knowledge of sales promotion methods 

and advertising copy work essential; 

agency experience desirable. Give full 
rticulars, including salary desired, etc, 
ox 974, Printers’ Ink. 





COPY AND LAYOUT MEN 
Exceptional opportunity. Should have 
at least six years’ general advertising 
agency experience national accounts, in- 
cluding work on perfume, toilet goods, 
and food accounts. State age, education, 
experience, salary desired and reason for 
desiring change. Box 988, Printers’ Ink. 





ADVERTISING—An agency doing a vol- 
ume business of classified and display 
advertising will consider applicants from 
advertising agency account executives 
and solicitors to help it branch out to a 
better type of clientele. To the right 
man a liberal profit-sharing arrangement 
will be made with a view toward taking 
him into the firm; strictly confidential. 
Box 980, Printers’ Ink. 





Printing Salesman Wanted—Must con- 
trol upwards of $50,000.00 business an- 
nually. he man we want is a real 
honest-to-goodness salesman who can show 
results. To such a man we offer a per- 
manent and profitable connection with an 
assured future. Plant located in New 
Jersey, 40 minutes from New York. In 
replying, tell all about yourself. Your con- 
fidence will be respected. Box 969, P. I. 


A. K. OSTRANDER 


(Agency) 


PLACEMENT SPECIALISTS 


505 Fifth Ave., New York City 
THE MODERN WAY TO 
ACQUAINT THE RIGHT MAN WITH 
THE RIGHT JOB 








Sales Promotion Opportunity—The 
Brooklyn branch of a large concern, with 
factori¢s and mills throughout the country, 
manufacturing a staple commodity, has 
an opening for a man between 25 and 30 
years of age for sales promotional work 
in marketing specialties by mail. Expe- 
rience in selling by mail and a natural 
inclination for this kind of work is essen- 
tial. Moderate salary to start with ex- 
cellent opportunity to advance. Write, 
giving full particulars of yourself, age, 
experience, nationality, ary expected 
to start and, if possible, a photograph 
of yourself to Box 987, Printers’ Ink. 
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ASSISTANT TO ART DIRECTOR— 
Medium-sized, rapidly growing Chicago 
advertising agency with reputation for 
doing striking and unusual work is seek- 
ing assistant for art director. Applicant 
must have artistic ability and training, 
talent for making rough layouts, pref- 
erably with knowledge of mechanics of 
typography and engraving. State age, 
experience, present connection and salary 
in first letter. Box 977, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST— 


Medium-sized Dayton agency can 
use layout and production artist of 
experience on industrial accounts 
and direct mail. State salary ex- 
pected, and send details about your- 
self and samples to 144 Lexington 
Ave., Dayton Ohio. 












POSITIONS WANTED 


Sales Promotion—A talent for creating 
a public consciousness of a product and 
educating them in terms of its service. 
Q yrs.’ exp. Married. Age 32. Accustomed 
to assuming responsibility. Box 979, P. I. 


Advertising Manager or Assistant 
A thinker . . . and producer, Diversified 
experience in mfg. and public utility adv. 
Now employed. Happily married; locate 
anywhere. Salary open. Box 975, P. I. 


VISUALIZER — ART DIRECTOR 














A high-grade man is available to 
agency or printer; New Yorker; go 
anywhere. Doe, Box 984, P. I. 





LETTERING -—LAY OUT 


Nine years’ experience in New York City, 
fast, good workman. Box 986, P. I. 


PRINTING—Purchasing ae, Produc- 
tion Manager, job, direct mail, publications 
expert knowledge typography, copy lay- 
outs, paper, presswork; practical printer; 
advertising executive; printing plant, cor- 
poration. Box 62, Station B, Brooklyn. 
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COPY WRITER, WHO IS SPLENDID 
LAYOUT MAN; national—direct mail— 
mail order outstanding experience with 
largest accounts; go anywhere. Box 
983, Printers’ Ink. 


VISUALIZER — ART DIRECTOR 


Agency trained. Twelve years’ experi- 
ence. Young and versatile. A-1 repu- 
tation. Box 972, Printers’ Ink. 


AGENCY TRAINED—she has learned 
to shift from coffee to furniture without 
stripping gears. rm atgy | mechanical pro- 
duction, she respects details, wants to 
write copy for an agency or help run ad- 
vertising department. Box 976, P. I. 


ARTIST—IDEA—LAYOUT MAN for 
agency, art service or lithograph house. 
Can produce barrels of good, original, 
modern ideas and layouts. Can visualize 
and create. International experience. Ref- 
erences. Box 992, Printers’ Ink. 


ARTIST 
Creative, with practical ideas. Fifteen 
years’ agency, national advertising and 
art director experience. Good all-around 
man wants part-time or free-lance con- 
nections. Box 990, Printers’ Ink. 


MARKETING PLANS MAN 
A plans executive with eleven years’ ex- 
perience in agencies desires a c e for 
advancement. Especially familiar withdrug 
and grocery markets. A competent writer; 
creative; works harmoniously with clients 
and co-workers; can direct field investiga- 
tions that uncover real facts. Box 973, P. I. 


SALES PROMOTION 
Experienced in creation, production and 
application of Sales Promotion and Ad- 
vertising. Proven ability to develop and 
secure new business. ight years’ suc- 
cessful background in national field. 
Thorough knowledge of dealer problems, 
distribution and practical merchandising, 
use of direct by mail, newspaper and 
magazine copy, mediums, layout, art. 
Capable of assuming responsibility and 
producing results, with manufacturer or 
agency. Age 30, married. Box 981, P. I. 























ADVERTISING MAN desires connection 
in or near Boston. Specialist on copy. 
Understands analysis, layout and produc- 
tion. Years of experience in foremost 
New York and Boston advertising agen- 
cies. Box 991, Printers’ Ink. 


ART DIRECTOR—VISUALIZER 
Versatile, All-around Artist with Creative 
ability. 9 years’ Agency, Publisher and 
Big-Store experience. Knows Production. 
Now employed. Seeks a full- or part-time 
connection in New YorkCity. Box 989, P. I. 


Advertising-Sales Assistant 
Mr. Manufacturer: Here's 
man, 28, 
forceful, analytical; personal 
set. Bread advertising, 
newspaper training. Wishes permanent 
connection progressive manufacturing 
organization in Metropolitan District. 
Available after January Ist. Highest 
credentials. Moderate salary. Bex 
985, Printers’ Ink. 





























CAUTION! 


Applicants for positions advertised in 
PRINTERS’ INK are urged to use the 
utmost care in wrapping and fastening 
any samples of work addressed to us for 
forwarding. We are frequently in re- 
ceipt of large packages, burst open, in a 
condition that undoubtedly occasions the 
loss of valuable pieces of printed matter, 
copy, drawings, etc. Advertisers receiv- 
ing quantities of samples from numerous 
applicants, are also urged to exercise 
every possible care in handling and re- 
turning promptly all samples entrusted 
to them. 
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Make It Striking 


Simple pictures will hammer home your ideas. 


Lighted pictures of the right kind make it easy 
for the men to understand and remember what 
you mean. 


Fourteen years of experience has highly de- 
veloped the skill of this organization in making 
sales ideas plain. 


Let us show you how successful companies are 
using a proven training method that costs re- 
markably little and is reinforced by national field 
service. 


Every picture we have ever made has helped ac- 
complish the buyer’s purpose. 


«{ Jam Handy Picture Service 


Jamison Handy, President 
6227 Broadway, Chicago 


and Motion Pictures—Animated Drawings—Screens—Slides 
York, Chanin Bidg.—Detroit, General Motors Bldg.— 
Cleveland, Hanna Bldg.—Dayton, Reibold Bldg.—Regional 
and Service at Principal Points Throughout the United States. 
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Cribune Town 


SPENDS 


FORTY-TWO MILLION 
A MONTH FOR 


CLOTHING! 


Ask a Chicago Tribune advertising 
man to tell you ALL about it! 





Chicago Tribune 


THE WORLD'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


Total Average Circulation, November, 1929 
855.350 Daily: 1.206.989 Sunday 
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